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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Tue first session of the Winter Term of the State Normal School 
commenced on Wednesday, Dec. 29th, 1852, and will close on the 
12th of March, 1853. There are now one hundred and ten pupils 
in attendance, while a large number still enrolled as members of the 
institution, are engaged in teaching common schools in different parts 
of the State. Five hundred and one pupils have been connected 
with the School since it opened on the 13th of May, 1850. At the 
close of the last term, Rev. T. D. P. Stone resigned the office of As- 
sociate Principal, and John D. Philbrick, Principal of the Quincy 


Grammar School, Boston, was appointed in his place. We copy the 
I P) 


following notice of this appointment from the Massachusetts Teacher: 


“Mr. Philbrick has left the mastership of the Quincy school, which he 
1as so longand so successfully filled, and gone tolabor ina more extensive 
fie ‘Id of usefulness, and one, perhaps, better suited to his taste, his abilities, 
and his aspirations—the State Normal School of Connecticut. We know 
not where the Superintendent of Schools in that State could have looked 
for a better selection. Mr. Philbrick entered the city service, we think, in 
1344, as Usher in the English High School, having previously been em- 
ployed since his graduation from Dartmouth in 1843, as Principal of the 
High School in Roxbury. In 1845 he was appointed to take charge of the 
Mayhew School, from which in 1848. he was transferred to the master- 
ship of the Quincey School, then ne wly built and organized. What this 
school h: is become under his able management, they can ju dge who have 
visited it. The conduct of affairs in a school of from seven to eight hund- 
red pupils, is a work of no ordinary difficulty, and requires consummate 
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skill and systematic arrangement. We venture the assertion, based o1 
pe rsonal observation, that the Quincy School, under the able manage 
ment of Mr. Philbrick, was a model, both in regard to order and the gene 
ral plan of instruction. 

The teachers and pupils of the Quincy School, on the occasion of his 
lenving, as an evidence of the esteem in which, as a teacher, friend and 

sounselor, he was regarded by them, presented Mr. Philbrick with a val- 
uable silver vase and salver. The presentation was made in their beh: ul 
by Rev. George Randall, chairman of the sub-committee of the school, i 
a speech of great ae “auty and a r, and an appropriate and feeling r¢ 
sponse was made by Mr. Philbrick 

We can not close this short notice without bearing testimony to the val 
uable services which Mr. Philbrick has rendered out of the immediate 
sphere of his school labors. For the several pi ist years he has labored 
zealously in the cause of Educ at ion, and has done much in the ‘ Massa 
chusetts Teachers’ Association,’ to make its influence respected. Under 
his supervision as res sident editor of the ‘Massachusetts ‘Teacher,’ a fo 
ter-child of the ‘ Association,’ it has increased in strength and usefulness, 
and has become clothed with an influence which its most ardent well-wish- 
ers had not anticipated for it. The value of the ‘Teacher’ as an educa 
tional work depends, of course, upon the practical value of the contribu 
tions from those who are so kind as to edit it; but its swccess depends much 
upon its punctual appearance; and for this its resident editors are respon 
sible. Mr. Philbrick has ably edited several nuinbers, and for the past two 
ye ars has been the main assurance of its propr ietors, and its most exten- 
sive contributor. For those services, as teachers we owe hima debt which 
we cannot repay. But we may add, that if the consciousness of services 
well directed and bestowed is pleasant in proportion to their magnitude, 
then may he experience true pleasure and content. May success attend 
him.” 


From many other notices of Mr. Philbrick’s appointment, we 
select the following from the Salem Register: 


J.D. Philbrick, Esq., late Principal of the Quincy School, Boston, has 
been appointed Principal of the Connecticut State Normal School. A bet- 
ter appointment could not have been made. Some twelve or fifteen years 
ago, Mr. P. was employed in one of the distriet schools of Danvers, where 
he taught very acceptably two or three winters. He was thena stude nt 
in college Atte r graduating he taught in Roxbury, then in the English 
High Se hool, 3oston, as Usher. About eight years ago he was elected 
Principal of the Writing Department of the Mayhew School, from which 
he was transferred to the Quincy Schovul. This was one of the larges 
schools in Boston, and under Mr. P’s charge it became one of the best con 
ducted schools in New England, a model of its kind. 

Mr. Philbrick possesses rare qualities for a Principal of a Normal School 
His scholastic attainments are of a high order, and in addition to these he 
possesses those gentlemanly habits and manners, that energy of character, 
and that professional enthusiasm, which can not fail of making him highl 
suceessful. 

Asan editor of the Massachusetts Teacher, and an active member and 
officer of the various educational associations, Mr. Philbrick has accom 
plished much in this State, and the loss of his labors here will be long and 
seriously felt. He bears with him to his new sphe re of labor, the best 
wishes of a host of friends from our county and State. 


Prof. Camp continues his connection with the school, and no teacher 
in the State is more widely and favorably known, or more universally 
beloved by every teacher and friend of common schools. Educated 
in these schools, and brought every year for thirteen years past, into 
frequent communication with school officers and teachers at educa- 
tional meetings, he understands thoroughly, both their wants, and the 
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best means of supplying them. He has taken part in the instruction 
of thirty Institutes, fifteen of which have been under his sole charge. 
At these Institutes, twenty-five hundred teachers have been present. 
He has also addressed forty county associations, and as many town 
associations of teachers, beside meetings of parents and teachers, in 
over one hundred school societies. He was one of the founders in 
1846, and has attended every meeting since, of the State, Teachers’ 
Association. He was an early advocate for the establishment of a 
Normal School, and is now devoting himself with his whole heart 
and strength, to its interests. 

Under the administration and instruction of two such teachers as 
Mr. Philbrick as Principal, and Prof. Camp as Assistant—both of 
them judicious and indefatigable, as well as experienced and emi- 
nently successful in every grade of school known in our school sys- 
tem, and both enthusiastically devoted to the advancement of their 
profession and the improvement of common schools, as evinced by 
their abundant labors, and by their declining more lucrative situa- 
tions for the sake of laboringin the field which they now occupy—the 
friends of our State Normal School need have no misgivings of its 


continued prosperity and ever-enduring usefulness. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


There will soon be five professional schools for the training of 
teachers, in operation in the State of Massachusetts—three support- 
ed by the State, at an expense of $7,000 a year, located at West 
Newton, Bridgewater and Westfield; one in Boston supported by 
the city, at an expense of $4,000, for the training of female teach- 
ers; and a fifth, the New England Normal Institute, will be opened 
it Lancaster, in May, to teachers or persons willing to become teach- 
ers, in any part of the Union. The last is a private enterprise, and 
will be under the direction of Prof. William Russell, formerly editor 
{the American Journal of Education, and Principal of the Merri- 
mack Normal Institute. He will be assisted by Mr. D. C. Colburn, 
for several years a teacher in the Bridgewater Normal School, and 
by a number of teachers and lecturers in the several studies pur- 
sued in the Institute. Among them are Prof. Greene, Prof. Guyot 
and Prof. Agassiz. 

Since the opening of the State Normal Schools in 1839, upward 
of two thousand teachers have graduated from them, and engaged in 


the service of the common schools. 
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NEW YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The New York State Normal School established in 1844, is located 
at Albany, and is supported by an annual appropriation of $10,000. 
The Superintendent of Common Schools, in his report, dated Jan- 
uary 4, 1853, remarks that ‘‘ the policy of a class of institutions ex- 
clusively for the education of teachers, has been amply vindicated 
in the experience of this and other States. Little felt at first, three 
thousand, two hundred and thirty pupils have received the benefits 
of instruction in it, and now are extending a knowledge of the better 
systems and improved processes of instruction thus acquired, through- 
out the State. ‘Two hundred and seventy-six pupils attended the 
last term, representing more counties than at any preceding period. 
A thorough conviction of its utility is now entertained by the great 
body of the educators of the State.’”’ The Superintendent recom- 
mends the establishment of another Normal School to be located in 
some of the western counties. 


NORMAL SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal School in Philadelphia was opened in 1848, for the 
training of female teachers for the public schools of the city, under 
its charge, and is maintained at an annual expense of $5,000. 
The institution has grown in public confidence, as its utility has 
stood the test of experience, and the city is now erecting a spacious 
building for its accommodation, and the Model School annexed. 
Four hundred and ten pupils had been enrolled since its commence- 


ment up to August, 1852. 


NORMAL SCHOOL IN MICHIGAN 


The Normal School in Michigan is located at Ypsilanti, and is open- 
ed for the reception of pupils. We have no information as to the num- 
ber of pupilsin attendance. ‘The Legislature have appropriated twen- 


ty-five sections of salt spring lands as the Normal School Fund. 


INQUIRIES RESPECTING A SCHOOL 


The following inquiries have been drawn up to direct the atten- 
tion of school officers and parents to the most important circumstan- 
ces in the location, external arrngements and internal economy of 
school ; and to suggest to teachers the consideration of different forme 
of school organization, and the relative merit of different methods of 


instruction and discipline. 

















SCHEDULE OF INQUIRIES 


TO BE MADE RESPECTING EVERY SCHOOL. 





I.—NAME, TERRITORIAL CONDITION, POPULATION, AND PECUNIARY RESOURCES OF 
THE DISTRICT, OR LOCALITY OF THE SCHOOL. 


1. Local, or neighborhood name ”? 
Territorial extent’ length? breadth” 

3. Thickly or sparsely populated ” 

4. Population by last census ; date of census? 

5. Classification of population by age—(a) Number under 5 years of age? (b) be- 
tween 5 and 15? (c) between 15 and 20? 

6. Number of families residing in district ? 

7. Classification of families according to occupation—(a) Number engaged in agri- 
culture ; (6) do. in trade or shop-keeping ; (c) do. in mechanic shops ; (d) do. in fac- 
tories or mills ; (e) do. in navigation ; (f) do. in banks; (g) do. in public offices; (A) 
clergymen ; (?) lawyers; (7) physicians; (k) not actively engaged in any business; (I) 
day laborers ’ 

8. Classification as to right of voting, whole number—(a) Number of voters as to 
municipal matters generally ; (b) do. as to levying taxes; (c) do. as to establishing and 
eg ulating school ? 

9. Amount of valuation of taxable property—(a) Real estate’? (b) personal? (c) 
mixed? (d) polls? 

10. Amount of funds of all kinds (except school-houses, premises, and appendages,) 
belonging to school ? 

11. Amount of annual income—(a) State or town (other than district) fund? (5) do 
property tax’ (c) from district property tax? (d) from rate or tuition paid by parents ’ 
(e) from donations or subscriptions hy individuals ? 

Number of schools in the district, of every grade, public and private ? 


Il.—SCHOOL PREMISES. 
A. GENERAL. 


. Place where school is kept—(a) In building designed and used only for school 
6) in building built or used for other purpose ” 
2. In whom is the title to the site and school-house vested ? 
By whom was the site purchased, and building erected—(a) By committee of dis- 
trict? (6) gift of individuals’ 
4. Cost of school property at this date ? 
5. Is the district in debt for all, or any part of the same? 
6. Who is responsible for the care and preservation of the school property ? 
7. Are there any regulations respecting it! 


? 


B. SITE. 
1. Extent of the site in feet? length? breadth? 
2. Cost of the same, and present value ? 
3. Nature—high, dry, exposed, or sheltered ” 
4. Condition—(a) Well drained ? (6) bounded ? (c) inclosed ? 
5. Neighborhood, distance from noisy shop or thoroughfare ? 
6. Convenient to the population? if not, could a site more central or accessible be 
re - obtained ? 


bal 


. By whom is the site of school-house determined ” 

8. What distance must the pupils, generally, travel before reaching the school ? 

What is the nature or general condition of the roads ? 

0 Distance of front of school-house from the front line of the grounds ’” 

1l. Distance of rear of school from the rear line of the grounds ” 

12. Distance of each side of house from corresponding boundary of lot’ 

13. Is the yard prope rly gra led, fitted up, a! ail divided for a ple ay ground for each 
sex? 

14. Can you suggest any improvement of play-ground ? 

15. Are suitable privies and urinals provided, and kept always neat’ 
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Cc. SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
When was the school-house erected? 
At what cost 
When was the house thoroughly repaired 
Present condition as to repair ’ 
Material—stone, brick, or wood” 
Roof—slate, tin, or wood shingles? 
Interior—painted? papered ’ 
External p roportions —length, breadth, height from ground ? 

9. Is there a cellar under all, or any part of the building ? 

10. Is the cellar at all times dry, and properly drained and ventilated 

11. How high is the ground floor above the surface of cellar or ground beneath ? 

2. Number of floors, or stories, and height of each story ’? 

13. Plan of each floor, on a separate paper, giving partitions, doors, and windows. 

14. Is there one or more ante-rooms provided with hooks, or shelves, for outer 
garments, umbrellas, &c. ? 

15. Is there a scraper, and mat, and old broom at each outer door? 

16. Is there (a) sink, basin, and towel ; (6) water-pail, or pump, cup, and other con 
veniences ’” 

Do boys and girls enter the building by the same door? 

18. If there is two or more floors, are the stair-cases strongly built and safe? Do 
tne doors open outwards ? 

19. Is each room well lighted? 

20. Height of lower sash of the window from floor’ 

21. Are the sashes hung with weights? 

22. Are the windows furnished with outside blinds or shutters, and with inside 
biinds and curtains? 

23. How is the building warmed, by fireplace or stove for wood or coal ” 
air from furnace in the cellar? 

24. What means are provided for ventilation, i. ¢., for the escape of the air which has 
become vitiated by respiration and other causes, and for the introduction and diffusion 
of a constant and abundant supply of pure air in the right condition as to temperature 
and moisture ? 

25, Are the means of ventilation sufficient to secure the object, independent of doors 
and windows’ 

26. Are the flues for the escape of vitiated air, made tight or smooth (except the 
openings into the room) on the inside, and ci arried up in the inner wall,in as direct 
ascent as practicable, and above the highest point of the roof? 


? 


DIMM AWN 


? 


by heated 


Are the openings for the escape of the vitiated air provided with valves and reg 


27 
isters to regulate the quantity of air to pass through them ? 

28. Is there a capacious vessel, well provided with fresh water, on any furnace or 
Stove 

29. Is there a thermometer in every room, and is the temperature it 
to attain beyond 68 degrees Fahrenheit, at a level of four feet from the floor? 

30. What are the arrangements for seating the pupils? a separate seat for each pr 
pil? or for two? or a large number? 

31. In the desks how much top surface is allowed to each pupil ? 

32. A he seats in all cases with backs? and of varying height, so that the young 
est and elc 

33. Is the arrangement of the seats and desks such as 
passage of at least two feet around the outside of the room, and between each range 
1 seats for two scholars, and to bring each pupil under the supervision of the 
teacher ? 

34. What accommodations are provided for the teacher? 

N. B. If there is more than one school-room, most of the above inquiries must be an- 
swered in reference to each room 


winter allowed 








Jest scholar can be comfortably seated in them? 
to allow of an aisle, or free 


D. APPARATUS AND LIBRARY. 


1? ) " } \ 17 
1? compass movi able blackboard 


inear, supe rfic ial, solid and liquid? a collection of real 


? 


Isthere aclock? a han 
real measures of all kinds, 
objects 

2. What extent of blackboard, or black surface ? 

3. Is there a map of the city or town? county? state? United States? American 
continent? the world? : 

4. Is there a set of outline maps, and plates to facilitate map drawing ? 

5. jis there a numeral! frame? a set of geometrical solids’ blocks to illustrate cube 
root 


terrestrial globe 
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6. Are there charts illustrating the elements of the voice? the principles of elocu- 
tion? analysis of sentences? the chronology of the world, and different nations? the 
geology of the state’? the distribution of plants, and animals over the world? animal and 
vegetable physiology, &c. ? 

7. Is there a magic-lantern with diagrams, or slides to illustrate natural history ’ 
botany? astronomy? great events, and great names in history? costumes and manners 
of different nations, &c. ? 

8. Is there a collection of apparatus to illustrate the laws of matter? the laws of 
motion? mechanics? hydrostatics? hydraulics? pneumatics? electricity? optics? 
magnetism? 

9. Is there a library of books of reference, such as a comprehensive dictionary of the 
English language ; a Greek lexicon, and Latin do. ; an encyclopedia; agazetteer, &c.’ 

10. Is there a library of books for circulation’? and if so, on what terms, and in what 
manner are the books drawn ? 


Ii.—THE SCHOOL. 
A. GENERAL, 


1. What is the grade of the school? primary? secondary? superior? 
2. On what principles is the grade of the school determined? by the sex? by the age 
or proficiency of the pupils? 

3. By what authority or regulations are pupils admitted ? 

4. By whom is the teacher examined and employed, and to whom responsible 

5. In what manner is the teacher examined? by oral or written questions and an- 
swers ? in public or private? alone, or with other candidates?” 

6. What evidence is required of good moral character? of aptness to teach? of, 
ability to govern? 

7. In what manner is the teacher inducted into his office ? 


N. B. The remaining inquiries are to be addressed directly to the teacher. 


B. TEACHER, 
1. Teacher's name? 
2. Age and place of birth? 
3. Have you attended a normal school? which, and how long ? 
4. Have you attended a college? which, and how long? 
5. Have you attended an academy, or any other school of a higher grade than that 1 
hich you are now teaching? and how long? 
6. How many sessions of a teacher's institute have you attended ? 
7. What books on the theory and practice of education have you read ? 

8. What books or documents on schools or education do you own? 

9. What educational periodicals do you take ? 

10. Do you belong to any teacher’s or educational association, and how many of its 
meetings have you attended during the last year ? 

11. Do you keep a journal of your reading on the subject of education, or of your 
observations in schools, or of yourown plans and experiments, and of the improvements 
your experience suggests ? 

12. How long have you been employed in teaching, and in what grade of schools? 

13. For how long a time are you engaged in this school ? 

14. Do you ptopose to make teaching your business for life ? 

15. How many hours daily are you occupied in the school? 

16. Is your time wholly devoted to the business of the school? or is it partially 
employed in some other occupation? If so, what is the nature of it? 


17. What is your compensation per month? 


= 


C. ATTENDANCE, 


1. Do you keep a register of admission and attendance ? 

2. Number of scholars of all ages registered during the term? boys? girls? 

3. How many, boys and girls respectively, between the ages of three and four? 
between four and five’? five and six? six and seven? seven and eight? eight and nine 
nine and ten? ten and eleven? eleven and twelve? twelve and thirteen? thirteen and 
fourteen? fourteen and fifteen? fifteen and sixteen? over sixteen? 

4. At what age do pupils commonly enter, and at what age do they commonly leave 
school ? 

5. Do you have particular periods of the year at which pupils are admitted ? 

6. Is the admission of pupils strictly limited to those particular periods? or are they 
admitted at any period? 


-_ 


7. What proportion of your pupils attend regularly throughout the year or term, 
except in sickness? 








Q INQUIRIES RESPECTING EVERY SCHOOL 
8. How many attend three-fourths of the term? 
than one-fourth ? 
9. How do you ascertain the causes of absence’? By receiving a written excuse’ 


one-half ? less than one-half? \ess 





by inquiring of the parents of the pupils? if by the latter, who makes the inquiry ? 
Wh , 2d ror r t CL) TT tt } 2? } ars } , 
be } i s 10 é 0 U Rule avenduan 4 { rs at ng nei 
10. What measures do you adopt to secure re ar attendance y vacating the 
seats after a certain number of absences without excuse’? by informing parents by 


weekly or monthly reports? by regulating the standing of pupils in part by thei 
attendance ? 

11. Do you enforce punctuality, as well as regularity of attendance? and how? 

12. How many hours in the day is your school in session? and how many intervals 
or recreation 

13. How many half days in the week do you keep se hool? do you have half holidays 
on Satur lay and We 

14. When and for how | 


, 
Inesday 





ng a time are your vacations and holidays 


D. CLASSIFICATION. 


1. Are the pupils classified according to age? 


2. Is there a distinct classification of the pupils, according to their proficiency it 
each branch of study? 1. e., are they classified according to their proficiency in spelling? 
reading’? in arithmetic? or does their proficiency in one branch, say of reading, 
slate the cl fieat t brar ¢ 
re pare tne ¢ iSSill Mion ita it ranches 


3. Into how many classes, in each branch respectively, are your pupils arranged 
and how many pupils in each class 








4. Do you have a time-table, with an exercise for a specified portion of each session 

5. How many hours, or half-hours, are devoted to ea subject, daily’ weekly ? 

6 Do you kee; iSS-regis S which every abse e, recitation, and the standi 
of each member is i? 

E. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
1. PHYSICAL DEPARTMENT 

1. Have you reflected the importance of pure air, correct pers ts, clea 

ess, and exercise, in the school training of your pupus 

2. Have you devised a series of games in which your pupils can, at proper times, 
engage, and which call for the exercise of strength an ‘activity in ill the differe 
muscles? 

3. Is the play-ground furnished with the circular swing ? vaulting frame? clim! 
pole. or other simpler forms of gymnastic mat ery 

4. Is any portion of the play-ground covered, to protect it from rain and inclement 
weather ’ 

5. Do your pupils meet in the play-grour vefore enteril e scho Lh of 

» they resort to it during the school session ? 

6. Are they superintended during their sports and exercises ? 

7. How do you secure the requisite purity and temperature in the atmosphere of the 





school and class-rooms, at all times ? 





8. Do you attend to the postures of your pupils at their desks, and reci 











' 
9. Do you make recitat , reading aloud singing e mei 
tra 
Do you a yt prin es of physiology us developed in text-books, or in yo 
ctions to the practical duties of the school-room, and of daily experience ? 
2. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT 
1. Is the school daily assembled and dismissed with religious exercises? with 
prayer? reading of the scriptures ” 





2. Is the Bible or selections read as a religious exercise every day in classes? or by 
ortion of the school’ or by the teacher? 





3. Are the pupils required to commit to memory psalms, passages of scriptures, &c. ? 


4. Do you give a systematic course of lessons from scr pture 








5. Do all children receive religious instruction daily? or is it restricte 1 to particular 
days, and to the older and more adv ance pupils ? . 

6. In case any parent objects to the course pursued in conducting religious exer 
c s ins what s » yo rsue’ Are e ¢ 
} t ae at the t , excuse f 1 taki - 
s 

é y of t t st r 
) 2 kt : . their several pe 
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part from direct religious iustruction and influence, what do you do to form 
" s, the habit of always acting conscientiously ? of punctuality and regularity 
of diligence? of perseverance ? of forethought? of kindness’? of courtesy? of mercy to 
nferior animals? of forgiveness? of charitableness? of justice? of respect to property 
f respect for superiors ? of submission to the authority of law ? 
for God and obedience to his laws? 





of truth? of reverence 


9. Do you administer the government of your school with special reference to the 
moral culture of your pupils ? in holding out motives to study and good behavior? in tt 


ushments inflicted, &e 


3. INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT 


1. Have you formed, for your own guidance, any scheme of the work to be done by 
you in developing, training, and storing the minds of your pupils 
the several 

ll be symmetrical and 


of the order in whic 


powers or faculties of the mind should be developed, so that its growth 





she ene: 
2. By what studies, and in what manner, do you cultivate the power and habit of 
iccurate ol beervation ? memory’? comparison? calculation? reflection? reasoning’ 


? 


imagination ? expression 


4. ASTHETICAL DEPARTMENT. 











1. Do you embrace in vour ideas of primary educ: development of the sent 
vent of the beautiful, and a love of order, harmony, and suitableness, in nature, art 
terature, and life? 

2. Do you make occasional excursions to interesting natural o jects in you ‘ 

rhood, improve the principal phenomena of nature as they occur, employ musi 
rawing, and recitation as elements in this branch of education’ 

3. Do you have regard to this department in cultivating order, clean! s, 
race ’ in the personal habits of your pupils ? 

5. INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

1. Are any industrial branches taught, such as sewing, knitting, dress-r , &e 

what hours? and by whom 

2. Do you communicate a practical knowledge of the elementary principles of domes 
ec and rural economy, and of technology ” 


STUDIES AND TEXT-BOOKS, 


1. Enumerate the branches taught, and the number of pupils atte ling to ea 


me 0D 2 


Enumerate the books used in teaching eact 
Mention what books are used by each class ? 
By what authority are the books introduced into the school 
Do you experience any difficulty in inducing parents to provide the necessary 
yooks ? 

6. How many pupils are unprovided with all the necessary books and stationery ? 

7. Can all the books required be obtained without diffic ulty in the neighborhood ? 

8. Is there any plan adopted for supplying poor children with books, slates, &c 
gratuitously or at reduced prices ? 

9. Are the schog!-books used considered by you in every respect satisfactory 

10. Have you any improvement to suggest in the books, or mode of supplying the 
school ? 

11. Are writing materials provided by the children 


school committee ? or how 


anch ? 





? 


? by the teacher? by the loca 


METHODS. 


1. To what extent, and in what branches, do you practice individual teaching ? 
2. To what extent do you practice the collective and simultaneous method, or address 
your teaching to a class or the school ? 

3. Are your collective lessons devoted to subjects on which improvement depends on 
the amount of individual practice, as reading and spelling, or to subjects connected 
with manners, morals, and religion ? 

4. Do you aim to characterize your collective lessons by simplicity, both of manner 
and illustration, and by animation, both of voice and manner ? 


5. Do you rest satisfied if you obtain an answer toa question from one, or do yo 
vat and remodel the question till the matter is understood ar 1d answered by all? 


Do you employ y f order? attendance, 


) aS monitors 0 
To what extent do you employ yo 





ls as monitors in teaching 
Do you train every monitor in every lesson he is to teach ? 





‘ , ‘ + ? 
9. Do your monitors receive any remuneration or distinction 
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10. What branches are taught orally ? 

1]. Are the pupils exercised in catechising each other? 

12. Are the pupils exercised in giving written answers to written questions ? 

13. Do you occasionally require your pupils to write from memory an abstract of the 
lesson ? 

14. Do you call on your s 
arranged in the class’ 

15. Do you put out your questions to the whole class or school, and then point to the 
individual to answer 

16. Do you require every error to be corrected by the pupil making it, after it has 
been corrected by another pupil, or by yourself? 

17. Do you aim at giving your pupils a thorough acquaintance with a few subjects, or 
a supe rficial acquaintance with many 

18. Do you fe el at the close of every lesson that your pupils really understand what 
they have been attending to, and that the subject has become a means of intellectual 
development ’ 

19. Are lessons in the various branches prescribed for preparation at home 

20. Do you have recourse occasional y to singing, Or gymnastic exercises, to relieve 


the mind, and sustain the attention of your pupils during the progress of a lesson ! 





ars to recite individually in the order in which they are 


? 





? 


21. For how many consecutive minutes do you keep a class at recitation or lesson? 
22. To what extent do you practice the system of interrogation, t.e., a plan of care- 


{ 


y devised questions, by which the limits of the pupil’s knowledge is discovered, and 





he, at the same time, is led to infer some new truth? 

23. Do you require frequent and full explanation from your pupils of the meaning 
and etymologies of words, used in their spelling, reading, and other lessons ? 
admitting of only “yes,” or 





24. Do you avoid indefinite questions, and such as, b 





“no” for an answer, encourage guessing ? 

25. Do you employ the elliptic, or suggestive system, in whict 
to fill up in a statement an important omission, or to infer the fact or truth of a propo- 
sition which logically follows from so much as is stated ? 

26. However important you may deem one or more of these or other methods, do you 
aim to vary the same and to adapt your methods to the study, the difficul 
or the individual in hand 

27. Do you aim to bring your own mind and heart into immediate and creative con- 
tact with the mind and heart of each pupil ? 

28. Give a statement of any peculiarity of method pursued by you 


the pupil s expected 








y, the class, 





? 


SPELLING. 


1. Do you classify your school in reference to spelling, as distinct from reading ? 


Do you confine the spelling exercise to a text-book in spelling ? 
3. Do you require a definition or explanation of every word put out in the s; 


exercise / 





} 
lung 


4. Do you sometimes test correctness in spelling, by dictating sentences containir 
one or more words of the spelling lesson, to be written on the blackboard or slate ? 


: 
spelled in the order in which they stand in the 








5. Do you put out the words to 
spelling-hook ? 
6 Do you call on the pupils to spe 


? 





| in the order in which they stand in the 
7. Do you put out the word to the whole class, and then designate the pu 
1] «nell th A 
shall spe 


ass 
pil who 





the same ? 


8. Do you practice your pupils in both oral and written spelling of the more difficult 
words ? 

9. Do you require the pupil to write on 
orally ? 

10. Do you practice the method of dictating a number of words to be written by the 
class as a general exercise ? 


e blackboard the word he has misspelled 


11. Do you require that the pupils should pass their slates or papers containing 
their spelling lesson, to be corrected by each other? 

12. Do you require each pupil to rewrite correctly, and s; 
which have been misspelled in the writing exercise 





1 orally, the words 

13. Do you require the pupil to pronounce the word before he attempts to spell 
the same? 

14. Do you require the pupil to pronounce each syllable as he spells it, together 
with the syllable already pronounced ? 

15. Do you require your elder pupils to copy pieces of poetry and exercise in gram- 
mar, with a view to improvement in spelling ? 

16. Do you require frequent exercise in original composition, partly to test and im- 
prove their habits of spelling, as well as of punctuation and capitalization ? 
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READING, 


1. Do you define and limit the portion to be read by a class? 

2. Is the portion assigned of such moderate length as to allow of its being read three 
or four times at each lesson ? 

3. Do you read all or any portion of the lesson at the time it is given out, by the way 
of example ? 

1. Do you give illustration or explanation of obscure illusions, difficult words, and 
point to sources of information as to such and similar difficulty ” 
5. Do you re quire every member of the class to be attentive while one is reading ’ 

6. Do you call on the class to read in the order in which they are seated ’ 

7. Do you commence each lesson at the same place in the class ” 

8. Do you exact particular attention to the position of the readet 

9. Do you require that he throw his shoulders back, and hold the 
distance, and elevation? 

10. Do you try to break up monotonous tones by requiring the pupil to write a sen 


tence on the blackboard, and then to read the same ? 


} tt 


sok at the righ 


11. Do you allow, as an occasional exercise, a class, or each member of a class, to 
select a piece for reading ’ 

12. Do you point out on the map, or require the pupil to point out all places occur- 
ring in the lesson read ? 

13. Do you encourage mutual questioning on the part of the class, as to meaning 
of words ? 

14. Do you encourage a free detection of errors ? 

15. Do you require at the beginning, or close of a lesson, an explanation of the gen 
eral character, style, and subject of the lesson ? 

16. Do you teach the definitions, and etymologies, and spelling of words in the read 
ing lessons? 

17. Do you occasionally require the class to read in concert? 

18. Do you occasionally require the class to write a composition on the subject of 
the lesson ? 

19. Do you require every error in reading to be corrected by the pupil making it? 


COMPOSITION. 


1. Do you classify your pupils in reference to writing composition 

2. Do you accustom your youngest pupils to write or print words and short sentences 
on the slate, from your dictation ? 

3. Do you ask them to print or write something about what they have seen in coming 
to school, or read in the reading lesson ? 

4. As a preliminary exercise in composition, do you engage them in familiar talk 
about something they have seen in their walk, and has happened in and about the 
school’? and when they have ideas, and can clothe them orally in words, do you 
allow them as a privilege to write or print the same on the slate or paper! 

5. Do you give out a number of words, and then ask your pupils to frame sentences 
in which those words are used? 

6. Do you require your older pupils to keep a journal, or give an account of the occur 
rences of the day, as an exercise in composition ? 

7. Do you instruct your pupils as to the most approved form of dating, commencing, 
and closing a letter, and then of folding and addressing the same for the post-office ” 

8. Do you require your pupils to write a letter in answer to some supposed inquires, 
or about some matter of business ? 

9. Do you request your older pupils to write out what they can recollect of a sermo! 
or lecture they have heard, or of a book they have been reading! 





GRAMMAR, 


1. Do you make your pupils understand that the rules of grammar are only the recog 
nized usages of language 

2. Do you give elementary instruction as to parts of speech and rules of construction, 
in connection with the reading lessons ? 

3. ‘Do you accustom your pupils to construct sentences of their own, using different 
parts of speech, on the blackboard ? 

4. Have you formed the habit of correct speaking, so as to train, by your own exam- 
ple, your pupils to be good practical grammarians ? 
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ARITHMETIC, 





] pupils classified arithmetic ? 

2 ave a specified time assigned for attention by classes, or the whole 
school, to this study? : 

3. Do you use a nu neral frame, a 1 commence with and constantly refer to sensible 
objects giving elementary ideas of number? 


4. Do you question at every step in an arithmetical operation ? 


5. Do you explain easily and constantly all terms and marks? 

6. Do you accustom your pupils to connect the abstract principle of the book with the 
objects about them ” a" 

7. Do you make constant use of the blackboard ? 


rr ; 
8. Do you go through a regular system of mental arithmetic with each class or 


pupil 
9. Do you allowa puy il or class to proceed to a second ¢ xamy le, unless you are quite 
sure the first is thoroughly understood ” 


10. Do you always give one or more additional examples under each rule than are 


be found in the text-book ” 


PENMANSHIP, 
1. How many pupils attend to penmanship ? 
2. Does your whole school attend to writing at the same time ? 


3. How often do they attend to writing, in morning and afternoon, and how long at 





each exercise ? 

4. Have you any physical exercises to give strength and flexibility to the hand and 
wrist ’ 

5. Do you require the books to be kept clean, free from blots, and witl the cor 
ners being turned down? 

6. Have you a system of teaching penmanship ? 

7 Do you prac tice setting the copies in each book ? 


~ } 


Do you occasionally write in chalk on the blackboard a copy, and require the 
whole school to imitate your mode of doing the same ’” 

9. How are the pupils supplied with copy-books ? with ink? with pens 

10. Do you instruct your pupils in the art of making a pen 

ll. Do you use metal or quill pens? 

12. Do you show your p 


> ? 
13. Do you require your 


s how to clean, and repair metal pens with a file 








) ] 
pils to remove every ink-spot made by them, accidentally 








yr otherwise, on the desk or floor ? 

14. Do you allow the ink to remain in the ink pots, or the ink pots in the desk, ex 
cept when the class or school is engaged in writing? 

15. Do you occasionally encourage your pupils to exchange specimens of their pen 
manship with pupils of some neighboring school or schools’? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Have you a compass, and do you make your pupils acquainted with the four car 
linal point , and have you the same marked on the floor or ceiling otf 


I s of the heavens 
your school-room ? 





2. Do you learn them how to find the north star at night, and 
wherever.they may be by day ? 

3. Have you a terrestrial zlobe divided into two equal parts, and connected by a 
>, to give a correct idea of the two he mispheres, or map of the world? 
4. Have you a large globe painted black, on which the pupils may give an outline in 
chalk, of latitude , longitude, zones, &c. ? 


to locate the nort! 











5. In the absence of any globe. do you construct a globe, or make use of some com 
mon object like an apple, for this purpose ? 
6. Do you aim to give your young pupils clear and practical ideas of distance and 


direction, and the elementary ideas of geography, by constant and familiar reference to 





the well known objects an cal features of their own neighborhood ? 
7. Have you a map of the district, town, county, or state in which the school is 


ocated 


8 Do you require your pupils to make a map < f the school room, OF | lay-groun ] 








from that explain the pr es on which maps are constructed, and what th 
made to represent? 
9. Do you commence map-drawir y accustoming your pupils to lay lines ¢ 
titude and | gitude ¢ slate 
10. Do you fi ; use e mat the north wall of the r L 
ivir the class re 
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yupils to designate a particular place both on 


the direction of the 


12. Do you occasionally require your fF ot 
slat 


the globe and on the map, and also to point with the fing 





in 





samne 

13. Do you connect the teaching « 
with the study of history ” 

14. Do you occasionally test their knowledge of geography by questioning them as to 
places and productions of different climates mentioned in advertisements, and the 
ng intelligence in the newspapers ? 


f geography with the reading lessons, and especially 





15. Do you occasionally take a book of travels, or a voyage, and require your pupils 
to trace the route of the traveler, on a map of their own construction ? 


t 








16. Do you, especially with th 


t 


moult 
17 
which the 





ains, lakes ? 


ains, classified 


rivers, &c., are 





1. At what age do your pupils cx 
Do you, at any period of 


ractical idea of the measu 





remen 
in hour, a day, a week, a mont! 
3. Do you aim in 


luring a ¢ 





e older pupils, teach 


Do you accustom your older | 
different physical featu 


ymmence the 
j 


s e 


any way to make 
lay, a week, Or year, aS CC 


geography by topics—rivers, 


sara 
UpUsS 
t i 


to construct their own geographical tables, in 
a ry, continent, or the 


by their distinguishing element, such as len 


earth, as moun- 





res ot cour 


th 


xth, 


HISTORY. 


study of history ? 
endeavor to give each pupil a clear and 


of the comparative leng 


lucation, 


of time, 2. €., th of a minute, 


1. ? 
i, and a year 


lence 


n 


im conceive the want of his own exper 


his 








own chronology and history for tha 





period of time, and so apply the idea to the chronology and history of a people, or 
state ” 

4. Do you modify the exercise of map-drawing, by requiring your to fill up ar 
outiine map of the world, with the nations as they were at a particular ¢ poch? and s« 





*h country, as different exerc 


». Do you occasion req 
i-place (date, &c.) of cele 
r changed the moral aspects of 





f rt! 


6. Do you always require 
iy and the map? 
7. Do you accustom your 
— 





eogray : 
pupils 
Do you o« casionally give 
v 


] 
world, aS an exercise in coms 


ve consulted on the subject 
! 


9. Do you make your lesson 1 


10 






lescription, to enlist the imagin 
toms of the people whose history 


11. Do you avoid the common 








uire your pupils to denote on an outline mé 
rated persons who have 


your 


ou 


Do you aim, by the aid of pi 
at 
they 


method of assign 


? 


ises 


of the world, 





le d ariniecs, 


ved? 


founded colonies, 


age 1 Which they 


pupils to study history with constant reference to 
to make their own tables and chronology ? 
t a particular period in the history of a country, and 





sition or conversation, pointing out several authors 
ea tin ading | ? 
ustory at the same time a reading lesson 
torial representation, poetic « xtracts, and vivid ora 


rea 
stl 


ion itions, and Ct 


In 
are 


zing the scenery, occupi 
? 
dying 


ing a certain number of pages fora 


lesson, and re juiring the pupils to answer the prepared questions thereon? 

12. Do you aim to conduct your lessons in history mainly with a view of showin 
hem how to study it by themselves, and after they leave school, than of going over 
much ground ? 

13. Do you aim to show the influence which certain individuals, and classes of men, 
exerted on the age and country in which they lived 

GOVERNMENT. 
1. Do you enter on your duties in the school-room in the right spirit, in good health, 


and with the right preparation for 


your WOrkK 





Do you aim to make your children love you, by exh g a strong sympathy in 
eir pursuits, and a fondness for their company ” 
3. Do you attend strictly to punctuality, regularity, a 1 order in your own duties 
4. Do you perform your work with animation, exercise constant patience, and never 


se your temper? 





5. Do you exhibit firmness, impartiality, kindness, and parental regard toward your 
scholars / 

6. Do you see that yo ipils are a yperly seated and every way physically com 
rtable, as to light r, and temperature ! 

7. Do you see th | your children at all times have something to do, and a motive 
or doing it? 

8. Do you make order, quietness, and obedience, the habit of your sch , 

). Do you aim to enlist the affectior activity of the older pupils in doing g 0d to 


? 





you and tk ool 
10. Do you give 


your system of government ? 


e s« 


rewards of any kind? 





, : ‘ . 
piaces in the class LICKE 


prizes, as part 
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11. What 





p are inflicted? corporal punishment? confinement? deter 











tion after school is dismissed? loss of place in class’? imposition of tasks’ and for 
what offenses are these and other punishments inflicted ? 

12. If corporal punishment is inflicted, what is the instrument used? When and where 
is the chastisement given? 

13. Are you careful to avoid a spirit of fault-finding, and to improve every prope 
occasion for a judicious use of praise ? 


14. Are you careful to administer rebuke more in sorrow than in anger, and ina way 


to evince a real regard for the lee Zs of the delinquent 

15. Do you try to secure the co-operation of parents in the government of the 

, 

schoo 

16. Have you had cases of thoroughly incorrigible pupils? and if so, what did you 
do with them 

17. Do you find thé mulation, or the desire of surpassing, ¢ e employed as a 
motive to study and g vehavior, without Stirring up jealousy, envy, and ill-will, anc 





be made subordinate to the cultivation of kind and generous feelings 


18. Are your rewards bestowed mainly for evidence of intellectual capacity, or for 
habitual industry, regular acquisition, and general good conduct in relat to the duties 
of the school? 

19. Are your punishments unmixed with exhibition of personal feelings, such as 
anger, scorn, sneer, or triumph? 


20. Do you pay proper regard to the physical condition of the eulprit, such as a dis- 








ywrdered nervous system, natural irritability and restlessness of temy eram nt, or debility 
ot body, In administering punishment , ; 

21. Have you observed that punishment is effectual in proportion to its certainty 
more than to its severity ’ and more ym the mani than frequency 

EXAMINATIONS. 

1. Have you periodical reviews of lessons? weekly? monthly? quarterly 

2. Do you conduct the reviews by oral or written questions and answers ? 

3. Do public examinations of the pupils take place periodically? monthly? quar 
terly ? half yearly? annually 

4. Who conducts the examinations? Legally appointed committees’ Disinterested 
persons on invitation? The teacher? 

5. On what principle are the examinations conducted? Is the whole month’s 
juarter’s, half-year’s, year’s work stated, and the portions examined fixed by t 


examiners or teacher 


ted } 


6. Are parents invited to be present ? 





I 

7. Do many parents attend? How can they be induced to attend frequently ’” 

PARENTAL AND PUBLIC INTEREST, 

1. How many visits have been made to your school during the current vea er 
1y committees / 

2. How many parents have visited your school during the same period 

3. How many visits, official and otherwise, have been pal ito your school during 

, 


year or ter 









1 been invited to the homes of your pupils 
t t t » operate most in 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN EUROPE 


We shall devote a large portion of this volume (Vol. VIIL.) of 
the Connecticut Common School Journal, to the great subject 
of Public Education in Europe, with special reference to the 
history, organization, administration, and instruction of Prim- 
‘RY Scnoo.s, and to institutions and agencies for the profes- 
sional training and improvement of the teachers of this class 
of schools. The subject (Primary Schools) will constitute a 
portion of a volume of 650 pages, which the editor of this 
Journal is now preparing for the press, under the title of 
* Public Education in Europe,” the nature of which is thus 


set forth in the following prefatory remarks: 


The following pages were, in part, published in 1851, 
under the title of “ Normal Schools and other Institutions, 
Agencies and Means designed for the Professional Education 
of Teachers.” They were prepared from observations made 
during a tour in Europe in 1835-6, and from documents 
subsequently collected, from time to time, to assist the un- 
dersigned in maturing his own views and plans for the im- 
provement of common schools, and particularly in devising 
modes of operating beneficially for the advancement of the 
teachers’ profession, in the States of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. 

The author has availed himself of a recent visit to Europe, 
to extend his inquiries, and collect additional documents, not 
only respecting the training of teachers, but in every depart- 
partment of the educational field. The results are embodied 
in this new edition of his original work, the title of which is 
changed, so as to convey a more adequate idea of its 
contents. 

To the results of his own observations and study of docu- 
meuts, he is able, by permission of the gentlemen named, to 
add freely from the elaborate and valuable reports of Prof. 
Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., to the Legislature of Ohio, in 1837. 
of President Alexander Dallas Bache, LL.D., to the Trustees 
of the Girard College of Orphans in Philadelphia, in 1839, of 


Hon. Horace Mann, LL. D, to the Massachusetts Board 
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of Education in 1846, and of Joseph Kay, Esq., Traveling 
Bachelor of the University of Oxford, in 1850, on the sub- 
jects treated of in this volume. Without claiming any 


thing for his own labors, the undersigned 


feels authorized in 
saying that the present edition contains more reliable statistics 
and fuller information re specting the whole subject of public 
education in Europe, than can be found in any one volume 
in the English language, or in any number of volumes easily 
accessible to any large number of American teachers and 
educators. 

It embodies information which Call be made available 
in organizing new, and improving existing systems of public 
instruction, and particularly institutions and agencies, de- 
sioned for the education of teachers in every state of the 
Union. Its value does not consist in conveying the spec- 
ulations and limited experience of the author, but the 
matured views and varied experience of wise statesmen, 
educators, and teachers, in perfecting the organization and 
administration of educational systems and institutions, through 
a succession of years, under the most diverse circumstances 


of government, society, and religion. 


Che experience and views of the undersigned, as to the 


organiz ition and administration of a system of public educa- 
tion adapted to the peculiar circumstances and wants of our 
own country, will be presented to the public in the course 
of another year, under the title of “ National Education ; or, 
Contributions to the INistory and Improvement of Common 
No hools. and othe MCANS of Populai Educatu nan the / nited 


States. 


HENRY BARNARD. 


For our own convenience, as well as that of our subscrib- 
ers, we shall issue this portion of the Journal in numbers—at 
intervals of two months, without the Journal head—so that 
the series will make a continuous volume of about 400 pages. 
We shall issue in connection with these numbers, from four 
to eight pages of educational intelligence with the usual 
Journal head. 











GERMANY. 


To Germany,* as a whole, as one people, and not to any particular 
state of Germany, as now recognized on the map of Europe, belongs the 
credit of first thoroughly organizing a system of public education under 
the administration of the civil power. Here, too, education first assumed 
the form and name of a science, and the art of teaching and training 
children was first taught systematically in seminaries established for this 
special purpose. 

But not to Germany, or to any one people or any civil authority any 
where, but to the Christian Church, belongs the higher credit of first in- 
stituting the public school, or rather the parochial school, for the elemen- 
tary education of the poor, which was the earliest form which this mighty 
element of modern society assumed. After the third century of the 
Christian era, whenever a Christian church was planted, or religious in- 
stitutions established, there it was the aim of the higher ecclesiastical 
authorities to found, in some form, a school for the nurture of children and 
youth for the service of religion and duties of society. Passing by the 
ecclesiastical and catechetical schools, we find, as early as 529, the council 
of Vaison strongly recommending the establishment of village schools, 
In 800 a synod at Mayence ordered that the parochial priests should have 


*Mr. W. E. Hickson, in his valuable pamphlet, entitled “ Dutch and German Schools,’ 
published in London in 1840, well says 

“ We must bear in mind that the German states, although under different governments, are 
not nations as distinct from. and independent of each other, as France and Spain, or as Russia 
and Great Britain. Each of the German states is influenced more or less by every other; the 
whole lying in close juxta-position, and being linked together by the bond of a common lan 
guage and literature. The boundary line that separates Prussia from Hesse on one side, or 
from Saxony on another, is not more defined than that of a county or parish in England. A 
stone in a field, or a post painted with stripes, in a public road, informs the traveler that he is 
passing from one state into another, that these territorial divisions make no change in the great 
characteristics of the people: whatever the name of the state, or the color of the stripes, the 
people, with merely provincial differences, are the same : from the Baltic to the Adriatic, they 
are stillGermans. The national spirit may always be gathered from the national songs, and in 
Germany the most popular are those which speak of all Germans as brothers, and all German 
states as belonging to one common country, as may be gathered from the following passage of 
a song of M. Arndt :— 








“What country does a German claim? Adorn the landscape of the Rhine? 
His Fatherland; know’st thou its name? Oh no, oh no, not there, alone, 
Is it Bavaria,—Saxony ? The land, with pride, we call our own, 
An inland state, or on the sea? Not there. A German’s heart or mind 
There, on the Baltic’s plains of sand ? Is to no narrow realm confined 
Or mid the Alps of Switzerland ? Where’er he hears his native tongue, 
Austria, the Adriatic shores ? When hymns of praise to God are sung, 
Or where the Prussian eagle soars? There is his Fatherland, and he 
Or where hills covered by the vine, Has but one country—Germany !”” 

) 
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schools in the towns and villages, that the little children of all the faith 

ful might learn letters from them; “let them receive and teach these 
with the utmost charity, that they themselves may shine as the stars for 
ever. Let them receive no remuneration from their scholars. unless what 
the parents through charity may voluntarily offer.” A council at Rome, 
in 836. under Eugene II., ordained that there should be three kinds of 
schools established throughout Christendom; episcopal, parochial in 
towns and villages, and others wherever there could be found place and 
opportunity. In 836, Lothaire I. promulgated a decree to establish eigh 
public schools in some of the principal cities of Italy, “ in order that oppo 

tunity may be given to all, and that there may be no excuse drawn from 
poverty and the difficulty of repairing to remote places.” The third 
council of Lateran, in 1179, says: “Since the Church of God, as a piou 

mother, is bound to provide that opportunity for learning should not bi 
withdrawn from the poor, who are without help from patrimonial riches, 


be it ordained, that in every cathedral there should be a master to teacl 


both clerks and poor scholars oratis ” This decree was enlarged and 





gain enforced by Innocent III. in the year 1215. Hence, in all colleges 
of canons, one bore the title of the scholastic canon. The council of 
Lyons, in 1215, decreed “that in all cathedral churches, and others pro- 
vided with adeq late revenues, there should be established a school and a 
teacher by the bishop and chapter, who should teach the clerks and 
other poor scholars gratis in grammar, and for this purpose a stipend 
should be assigned him.”’* 

Such was the origin of the popular school, as now generally under- 
stood—every where the offspring, and companion of the Church ; sharing 
with her, in large measure, the imperfections which attach to all new 
institutions and all human instrumentalities ; encountering peculiar diffi- 
culties from the barbarism of the age and people through which it passed, 
and which it was its mission to enlighten; and every where crippled by 
insufficient endowments, unqualified teachers, and the absence of all text 
books, and necessary aids to instruction and illustration. The discovery 
of the art of printing, in 1440, and the consequent multiplication of books at 
prices which brought them more within reach of the great mass of the 
people ; the study and use of the vernacular language by scholars and 
divines, and particularly its employment in the printing of the Bible, 
hymns, popular songs, school books, and in religious instruction gener- 
ally; the recognition by the municipal authorities of cities, and at a later 
period by the higher civil power, of the right, duty and interest of the 
state, in connection with, or independent of the church, to provide liberally 
and efficiently for the education of all children and youth; and above al 
the intense activity given to the human mind by the religious movement 
of Luther, in the early part of the sixteenth century ; the assertion of the 
right of private judgment in the interpretation of the scriptures ; the break 
ing up of existing ecclesiastical foundations, and the diversion of funds 





* Digby’s Mores Catholici 
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from religious to educational purposes,—all these causes, combined with 
the general progress of society, co-operated to introduce an advantageous 
change in the organization, administration, instruction and discipline ot 
the popular school. But the progress actually made from year to year, 
ind century even to century, was slow, and after three hundred years of 
effort, there is much yet to be done even in those states and communities 
which have accomplished the most toward improving the outward or- 
ranization and instrumentalities of the schools, and above all its internal 
life in the improved qualification and position of the teachers—for as is 
the teacher, so is the school. A brief reference to a few of the more 
prominent names in the history of popular education in Germany, and 
through Germany, of Modern Europe, is all that can be attempted at 
this time and in this connection. Among these names stands prominent 
that of Martin Luther 


In a letter to the Elector of Saxony, in the year 1526, Luther says :* 


Since we are all required, and especially the magistrates, above all other 
things, to educate the youth who are born and are growing up among us, and 
to train them up in the fear of God and in the ways of virtue, it is needful that 
ve have schools and preachers and pastors. If the parents will not reform, 
they must go their way to ruin, but if the young are neglected, and left without 
ucation, it is the fault of the state; and the effect will be that the country 
will swarm with vile and lawless people, so that our safety, no less than the 
mand of God requireth us to foresee and ward off the evil.” He maintains 
n that letter that the government, “ as the natural guardian of all the young,” 
has the right to compel the people to support schools. ‘‘ What is necessary to 
» well-being of a state, that should be supplied by those who enjoy the privi- 
of such state. Now nothing is more necessary than the training of those 
who are to come after us and bear rule. If the people are too poor to pay the 
pense, and are already burdened with taxes, then the monastic funds, which 
vere originally given for su h purposes, are to be employed in that way to re- 
lieve the people.” The cloisters were at —— in many cases, and the diffi 
ijt question, what was to be done with their ft unds, Luther settled in this judi 
sus manner. How nearly did he approac h to the policy now so exte nsive ly 
ypted in this country, of supporting schools partly by taxation and partly by 
funds appropriated for that purpose 


In 1524 he wrote a remarkable production, entitled “‘ An Address to the 
Common Councils of all the Cities of Germany in behalf of Christian Schools 
from which a few passages may here be extracted. After some introductory 
remarks, he comes directly to his point, and says to his countrymen collec- 
tively 

I entreat you, in God’s behalf and that of the poor youth, not to think so 
ightly of this matter as many do. It is a grave and serious thing, affecting 

» interest of the kingdom of Christ, and of all the world, that we apply our- 

es to the work of aiding and instructing the young. (os « oe 
1 be expended every year in wea] on s of war, roads, dams, and countless 
other things of the sort for the safety and prosperity of a city; why should not 
we expend as much for the benefit of the poor, ignorant youth, to provide them 
with skillful teachers? God hath verily visited us Germans in mercy an 
riven us a truly golden year. For we now have accomplished and learned 

‘ung men, adorned with a knowledge of literature and art, who could be of 

vat service if employed to teach the young. 

Eve nif the parents were qualified, and were also inclined to teach, they have 
so much else to do in their business and household affairs that they can not find 
the time to educate their children. Thus there is a necessity that public teach- 


/ 








* The following extracts are taken from Dr. Sears’ “ Life of Martin Luther,” published bv 
the American Sunday School Union 
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ers be provided. Otherwise each one would have to teach his own children, 
which would be for the common people too great a burden. Many a fine boy 
would be neglected on account of poverty; and many an orphan would suffer 
from the negligence of guardians. And those who have no children would 
not trouble themselves at all about the whole matter. Therefore it becometh 
rulers and magistrates to use the greatest care and diligence in respect to the 
education of the young 

The diligent and pious teacher who properly instructeth and traineth the 
young, can never be fully rewarded with money. If I were to leave my offic« 
as preacher, I would next chose that of schoolmaster, or teacher of boys; for I 
know that, next to preaching, this is the greatest, best, and most useful voca 
tion; and I am not quite sure which of the two is the better; for it is hard to 
reform old sinners, with whom the preacher has to do, while the young tree 
gan be made to bend without breaking.’ 


In 1527, a visitation was made of the churches and schools of the ele« 
torate of Saxony, in which more than thirty men were employed a whole 
year. The result in respect to education was, that the “Saxon schoo 
system,” as it was called, was drawn up by the joint labors of Luther and 
Melancthon; and thus the foundation was laid for the magnificent organ 
ization of schools to which Germany owes so much of her present fame 

In a letter to Margraw® George, of Bradenburg, July 18, 1529:— 

I will tell you what Melancthon and myself, upon mature consideration 
think best to be done. First, we think the cloisters and foundations may con 
tinue to stand till their inmates die out . Secondly. it would be 
exceedingly well to establish in one or two places in the principality a learned 
school, in which shall be taught, not only the Holy Scriptures, but law, and a 
the arts, from whence preachers, pastors, clerks, counselors, & may | 
taken for the whole principality. To this object should the income of the 
cloisters and other religious foundations be applied, so as to give an honor 
support to learned men; two in theology, two in law, one in medicine, one it 
mathematics, and four or five for grammar, logic, rhetoric, &e 
Thirdly, in all the towns and villages, good schools for children should be 
tablished, from which those who are adapted to higher studies might be tal 
and trained up for the public.” 


a 








Under these instructions and appeals a school law was adopted in 
Wirtemberg in 1559, and modified in 1565; in Saxony in 1560, and 
improved in 1580; in Hesse in 1565; and in Brandenberg, still earlier; 
which recognized and provided for the classification, inspection, and sup 
port of public schools on substantially the same plan which prevails to 
this day throughout Germany. 

The pedagogical work of Luther—his labors to improve the method of 
instruction—were continued by Trotzendorf,* in Goldberg, from 1530 to 
1556; by Sturm, in Strasbourg, from 1550 to 1589; by Neander. in Ile 
feld, fiom 1570 to 1595, whose schools were all Normal Schools, in the 
original acceptation of the term, pattern or model schools, of their time 
They were succeeded by Wolfgang Ratich, born at Wilster, in Holstein. 
in 1571; by Christopher Helwig. born near Frankfort, in 1581; and by 
Amos Comenius, born at Comna, in Moravia, in 1592; who all labored 
by their writings, and by organizing schools and courses of instruction, to 
disseminate improved methods of teaching. Comenius was invited by 
an act of parliament in 1631, to visit England for the purpose of intro- 


* Trotzendorf practiced the monitorial system of instruction two hundred and fifty years be 


fore Dr. Bell or Joseph Lancaster set up their claims for its discovery 
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ducing his method into the public institutions of that country. But in- 
ternal commotions interrupted and ultimately defeated his plans. 

In 1618, the religious war—known as the Thirty Years’ war—broke out 
in Germany, and for an entire generation swept over the land, wasting 
harvest fields, destroying cities, tearing fathers from the protection ot 
their families, scattering teachers and schools, and arresting the progress 
of all spiritual and educational improvement. At the close of the war, and 
in some of the smaller states during its progress, the civil government be- 
gan to take effectual steps to secure the attendance of children at school, 
by making it compulsory on parents, on penalty of fine and imprisonment 
for neglect, tosend them during a certain age. This was first attempted 
in Gotha, in 1643; in Heildesheim, in 1663; and in Prussia, in 1669; and 
Calemberg, in 1681. About this period, two men appeared, Philip J. 
Spener, born in the Alsace in 1635, and Augustus Herman Franké, born 
at Liibeck in 1663; who, the first by the invention of the catechetic 
method, and the last, a pupil of the former, by the foundation of the 
orphan-house at Halle in 1696, were destined to introduce a new era in 
the history of education in Germany. 

The history of the orphan-house at Halle, is a beautiful illustration of 
practical Christian charity, and the ever-extending results of educational 
labor. While pastor of Glaucha, a suburb of Halle, he was in the habit 
of distributing bread to the poor, with whose poverty and ignorance he 
was equally distressed. To relieve at once their physical and spiritual 
destitution, he invited old and young into his house, and while he distributed 
alms. he at the same time gave oral and catechetical instruction in the 
principles of the Christian faith. To benefit the orphan children still 
more, he took a few into his family in 1694, and to avail himself of the 
aifts of the charitable, he resorted to the following expedient, according 
to his biographer, Dr. Guerike : 

‘He caused a box to be fastened up in the parlor of the parsonage-house, 
and wrote over it, ‘ Whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him ? (1 John iii. 17,) and underneath, ‘ Every one according as 
he purposeth in his heart, so let him give; not grudgingly or of necessity ; for 
God loveth a cheerful giver,’ (2 Cor. ix. 17.) This box, which was destined 
for the reception of the casual gifts of those who visited Franké, was fixed up 
at the commencement of 1695; and notin vain. The passage (2 Cor. ix. 8,) 
had fallen in his way, a short time before this circumstance, and now occurred 
the incident related in his letter to Schadé. ‘ This,’ says he, ‘served to show 
me, how God is able to make us abound in every good work.’ 

‘After the poor’s-box had been fixed up in my dwelling about a quarter of a 


year,’ relates Franké, ‘a certain person put, at one time, four dollars and six- 
teen groschen into it. On taking this sum into my hand, I exclaimed with 
great liberty of faith,—This is a considerable sum, with which something really 
good must be accomplished; I will commence a school with it for the poor. 
Without conferring, therefore, with flesh and blood, and acting under the im- 
pulse of faith, I made arrangement for the purchase of books to the amount of 
two dollars, and engaged a poor student to instruct the poor children for a couple 
of hours daily, promising to give him six groschen weekly for so doing, in the 
hope that God would meanwhile grant more; since in this manner a couple of 
dollars would be spent in eight weeks.’ 

Franké, who was ready to offer up whatever he had to the service of his 
neighbor, fixed upon the ante-chamber of his study, for the school-room of the 
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regularly to receive instruction at Easter, 1695. In 
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At Whitsuntide, Franké was visited by some friends, who were mucl plea 
at his effurts in behalf of the poor, to which they contributed a few dollar 
Others also gave smal! nations, from time to time, to the school-box. Soot 
after Whitsuntide, when some of the townspeople saw how regularly tl 
children of the poor ved instruction, they became desirous of sending their 
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for a five-hours’ daily tion. The number of his scholars, that summer 
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dollars was not sufficient to feed and clothe a single one,) I boldly left it to the 
Lord to make up for whatever might be deficient. Hence the orphan-house was 
by no means commenced and founded upon any certain sum in hand, or on the 
assurances of persons of rank to take upon themselves the cost and charges, or 
upon any thing of a similar nature, as was subsequently reported, and as some 
were inclined to suppose; but solely and simply in reliance on the living God 
in heaven. 

The day after I had undertaken the charge of the four orphans above-men- 
tioned, two more were added; the next day, another; two days afterward, a 
fourth, and one more after the lapse of a week. So that, on the 16th November 
1695, there were already nine, who were placed with pious people.’ He fixed 
upon George Henry Neubauer, a student of divinity, to have the oversight of 
their education and theirbringing up. ‘Meanwhile,’ continues he, ‘the faithful 
God and Father of the fatherless, who is able to do abundantly above what we 
can ask or think, came so powerfully to my aid, that foolish reason could never 
have expected it. For he moved the hearts of those persons of rank, who had 
given me the five hundred dollars already mentioned, to present me with an 
additional sum of a thousand dollars in the beginning of the winter. And ir 
the middle of the winter, another person of rank was incited to send me three 
hundred dollars to enable me to continue my attention to the poor. Anothe: 
individual gave a hundred dollars, and others gave donations of smaller sums.’ 

p hitherto distributed the money destined for the poor students 








Franké h 
weekly ; but in 1696, the idea occurred to him, instead of a weekly allowance 
to give them dinner gratuitouSly ; ‘in the firm confidence in God, that he would 
from time to time send such supplies, as to enable this arrangement to be con- 
tinue By this he expected to be of greater service to the poor students ; he 
could also, in this manner. become better acquainted with them, and possess a 
better insight into their life and conduct; and lastly, restrain the applicatio 








of the less needy, ‘who would gladly have been more delicately ted Two 
open tables were therefore provided—each for twelve poor students; and that 
one thing might assist the oth he selected the teachers of the charity hool 
from them his was the origin of the teachers’ seminary, which atiterward 
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for the poor, at ul juest of the townspeople themselves; and in Sep- 
tember, 1697, another schoo] was added for those tradesmen’s children who 


were instructed in the elements of superior science. About this time also, more 
ed number 


f the pupils. ‘The boys and girls received separate instruction, and when any 


classes were re quired in Lhe Orphan schooi, on account ol the inerez 








of the former manifested abilities, they were again separated from the rest, and 
instructed in languages and the sciences by particular teachers. In May, 1699 
Franké united this class of the orphan children with the class of the trades- 
men’s children, who likewise received superior instruction. These arrange- 





ments for imparting a more learned education, show us the rudiments from 
whence the Latin school or Gymnasium afterward developed itself in Franké’s 
institutions, which in 1709 was attended by two hundred and fifty-six children 


of whom sixty-four were orphans, divided into seven classes; and in 1730 
by more than five hundred pupils 

At the time of his death, the Orphan House, or Hallisehe Wausen- 
haus, embraced all the institutions which now belong to it. 

1. The Orphan Asylum, established in 1694, in which over 5,000 or- 
phans had been educated, up to 1838, gratuitously. Such of the boys as 
manifest peculiar talent, are prepared for the university, and supported 
there 

2. The Royal Pedagogium, founded in 1696, for the education of 
children of rich and noble families. Up to 1839, 2,850 individuals had 
been educated in this boarding institution. The profits of this school are 


paid Over to the orphan asv| ym 
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3. The Latin School, established in 1697, for pupils from abroad, of 
less wealthy condition than the former, and for boys of the city of Halle. 

4. The German School, for boys and girls whose parents do not wish 
to give them a classic education 

These several schools number from 3,000 to 4,000 pupils,* of every age. 
and in every study, Besides these schools there are other features in the 
Institution. 

5. The Canstein Bible Press, established in 1712, to furnish the Bible 
at a cheap rate. The profits on the sale of an edition are applied to 
diminish the expense of the next edition. 

6. A Library, commenced by Franké by setting apart his own books 
for the use of his schools, and which now number 20,000 volumes 

7. An Apothecary’s Shop, commenced by Franké as a medicine chest 
for the poor, and the profit of which, after furnishing the wants of the 
orphan-house, are applied to the support of the institution 

8. A Book Establishment, in which the classics, and school books, are 
published at a low price, not only for the institution, but for the trade 
generally. 

9. A house for widows 

We have dwelt on the labors of Franké. because he prov ed his faith in 
God by his works, and hecause he was an educator in the largest and 
best sense of that designation 

According to his biographer, the first teachers’ class was founded by 
Franké in 1697, by providing a table or free board for such poor student 
as stood in need of assistance, and selecting, a few years later, out of the 
whole number, twelve who exhibited the right basis of piety, knowledge. 
skill and desire for teaching, and constituting them his “ Seminariun 
Preceptorum,” Teachers’ Seminary. These pupil teachers received 
separate instruction for two years, and obtained a practical knowledge ot 
methods, in the classes of the several schools. For the assistanee thus 


rendered they bound themselves to teach for three years in the institution 


after the close of their course. In 1704. according to Raumer, this plan 
was matured, and the supply of teachers for all the lower classes were 
drawn from this seminary. But besides the teachers trained in this 


branch of Franké’s great establishment, hundreds of others, attracted by 
the success of his experiment, resorted to Halle, from all parts of Europe, 
to profit by the organization, spirit, and method of his various schools 
A 
Count Zinzendorf. the founder of the communities of United Brethren, 
or Moravians, in Herrnhut, in 1722; Steinmetz. who erected a Normal 


School in Klosterbergen, in 1730; Heeker, the founder of the first Real 


Among the most distinguished of his pupils and disciples, may be named 


* It is interesting to a visitor to remark in the chief cities of Germany, during certain hours 
the silence of the streets, with their entire desertion by children, and the contrast of the change 
produced by the clock strikingtwelve. The read and footway then suddenly swarm with 
children, carrying books and slates, and returning from the studies of the morning. The most 


striking sight of the kind we ever witnessed was at Halle. where, as we approached a large 
educational establishment, called the “ Hallische Waisenhaus,” the whole of its juvenile in 
mates, 3.000 in number, burst forth t street. and filling up the entire roadway, formed 
an undroken stream of a quarter of a mile ngt -Hickson’s Dutch and German Schools. 
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School in Berlin, to which a seminary for teachers was attached in 1748 ; 
Rambalt, who lectured in the Universities in Jena and Giessen in pedagogic, 
and reformed the schools in Hesse-Darmstadt; Felbiger, who reorgan- 
ized the schools of Silesia, and afterward those of Austria ;—these. and 
others scarcely less distinguished, were among the most eminent and suc- 
cessful teachers of the day, and were known as the school of Pietists. 

The educational school of Franké was followed by Basedow, (born at 
Haimburg, in 1723,) Campe, and Salzman, who acquired for themselves 
« European reputation by the Philanthropinum, founded by the former at 
Dessau, in 1781 

This institution gave its name to the school of educationists, known 
as Philanthropinic, and which prevails at this day in some sections of Ger- 
many. Its earliest development on the continent was made by Rous- 
seau, in his “ Emile,” and by John Locke, in England, in his “ Thoughts 
on Education.” Its great aim was the formation of a practical charac- 
ter, and this was to be accomplished by following the indications of na- 
ture. The body, as well as the mind, was tobe hardened and invigora- 
ted, and prepared to execute with energy the designs of the mind. The 
discipline of the family and school was softened by constant appeals to 
the best principles in the child’s nature. Particular attention was paid to 
instruction in language, music, and the laws and objects of nature Many 
of these principles became engrafted on to the teachers of Normal Schools, 
and through their pupils were introduced into the common schools. 

About this time appeared Henry Pestalozzi, who followed in the 
track of the Philanthropinic School, and by his example and writings, dif- 
fused a new spirit among the schools of primary instruction, all over Eu- 
rope. Although born in Switzerland, at Zurich, in 1746, and although 
his personal labors were confined to his native country, and their immedi- 
ate influence was weakened by many defects of character, still his gen- 
eral views of education were so sound and just, that they are now adopted 
by teachers who never read a word of his life or writings, and by many 
who never heard of his name. They have become the common property 
of teachers and educators all over the world. <A brief notice* of the lead- 
ing principles of the system, which now bears his name, and which has 
moulded the entire character of the schools of Germany, during the last 
half century, can not be deemed irrelevant. 

“The father of Pestalozzi, who was a physician, died when he was quite 
voung, and his early education was left to his mother, and an old domestic of 
the family, until he was of an age to pass into the grammar school of Zurich 
In consequence of such an education, corresponding entirely to his natural cis 

osition, he retained a remarkable gentleness and simplicity of manners, which 
continued through his long life, and produced that agreeable mixture of manly 
and female excellence, which rendered him peculiarly interesting to children, 
to whom his person was unattractive. Oppressive treatment at school, and 
misapprehension of his views in riper years, gave him, however, a keen sense 
of justice, which roused him to vindicate the cause of the oppressed among the 


lower classes of the people, and often made his language as a writer, bitter and 
sarcastic 


* Abridged from an article by William C. Woodbridge, in the Annals of Education, for Janu- 


ary, 1847 
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e any er course Ww lonly give superficial knowledge, which would 


sither afl 


stile to 





rd pleasure to the child. nor promote its real progress 


pposed the undue cultivation of the memory and understanding, as 
true education. He placed the essence of education in the harmoni- 






ypment of every faculty, so that the body should not be 


‘ 
in advance of the mind, and that in the development of the mind, neither the 


physical 
tion shou 
secured, 


powers, nor the aflections, should be neglected; and that skill in ac- 
ld 1 at the same time with knowledge. When this point is 
we may know that education has really begun, and that it is not 


be acquirer 


merely superficial 


IV. He 


> required osea 


ttention and constant reference to the peculiarities of 


every child, and of each sex, as well as to the characteristics of the people 


} 


among whom he lived, in order that he might acquire the development and 
qualifications necessary for the situation to which the Creator destined him 


} 


all 


n he gave him these active faculties, and be prepared to labor successfully 
f hos ¢ whom he wv ' ed by his birth 
V. While Bas y tude of subjects of instruc nil 
< ) vithout special regard to t eve pmen 1 the inte lal powe 
3 3 P He limited the elementar 
cts of instru ( N a Language the esse! Ci af I 
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of definite and distinct knowledge ; and believed that these elements should be 
taught with the utmost possible simplicity, comprehensiveness and mutual con 
nection 

VI. Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, desired that instruction should com 
mence with the intuition or simple perception of external objects and their rela 
tions. He was not, however, satisfied with this alone, but wished that the art @ 
observing should also be acquired. He thi — ihe things perceived of less con 
sequence than the cultivation of the perceptive powers, which should enable 
the child to observe completely,—to exhaust the subjects which should be 
brought before his mind 

VII. While the Philanthropinists attached great importance to special exer- 
cises of reflection, Pestalozzi would not make this a subject of separate study 
He maintained that every subject of instruction should be properly treated, and 
thus become an exercise of thought; and believed, that lessons on Number, and 
Proportion and Size, would give the best occasion for it 

VIII. Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, attached great importance to Arithme 
ic, particularly to Mental Arithmetic. He valued it, however, not merely in 

limited view of its practical usefulness, but as an excellent means of 

strengthening the mind. He also introduced Geometry into the elementary 
schools, and the art connected with it, of modeling and drawing beautiful ol 
jects. He wished, in this way, to train the eye, the hand, and the touch, fo1 
that more advanced species of drawing which had not been thought of before 
Proceeding from the simple and intuitive, to the more complicated and diffi 
cult forms, he arranged a series of exercises so gradual and complete, that the 
method of teaching this subject was soon brought to a good degree of perfection 

IX. The Philanthropinists introdaced the instruction of language into the 
s, but limited it chiefly to the writing of letters and preparation 


1G 


{ 


ymmon school 

f essays but Pestalozzi was not satisfied with a lifeless repetition of 
rules of grammar, nor yet with mere exercises for common life. He aime 
a development of the laws of language from within—an introduction into its in 
ernal nature and construetion and peculiar spirit—which would not only culti 

the intellect, but also improve the affections. It is impossible to do justi 

to his method of instruction on this sabject, in a brief sketch like the present— 
ut those who have witnessed its progress and results, are fully aware of its 





practical eharacter and value. 

X. Like Basedow, Rochow and others, Pestalozzi introduced vocal musi¢ 
into the circle of school studies, on account of its powerful influence on the 
heart. But he wasnot satisfied that the children should learn to sing a few melo 
dies by note or by ear. He wished them to know the rules of melody and rhythm 
ind dynamics—to pursue a regular course of instruction, descending to its very 
elements, and rendering the musical notes as familiar as the sounds of the let 
ters. The extensive work of Nageli and Pfeiffer has contributed very much to 
give this branch of instruction a better form. 

XI. He opposed the abuse which was made of the Socratic method in many 
of the Philanthropinic and other schools, by attempting to draw something out 
of children before they had received any knowledge. He recommends, on the 
contrary, in the early periods of instruction, the established method of dictation 

y the teacher and repetition by the scholar, with a proper regard to rhythm 
and at a Jater period, especially in the mathematical and other subjects which 
involve reasoning, the modern method, in which the teacher merely gives out 
the problems in a proper order, and leaves them to be solved by the pupils, by 
the exertion of their own powers 

XII. Pestalozzi opposes strenuously the opinion that religious instruction 
should be addressed exclusively to the understanding; and shows that religion 
lies _ ep in the hearts of men, and that it should not be enstamped from with 
out, but developed from within; that the basis of religious feeling is to be 
found in the c hil lish disposition to love, to thankfulness, to veneration, obedi 
ence and confidence toward its parents; that these should be cultivated and 
strengthened and directed toward God; and that religion should be formally 
reated of at a later period in connection with the feelings thus excited. As he 





, 
requires the mother to direct the first development of all the faculties of her ehild 
he assigns to her especially the | of first cultivating the religious feelings 

XIII. Pestalozzi agreed wit} dow, that mutual affection ought to reig 


between the educator ; the pupil, both in the house ar 
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der to render education effectual and useful. = was, therefore, as little dis- 


posed as Basedow, to sustain school despotism ; but he did not rely on artic ial 
excitements, such as those addressed to emulation. He preferred that the chil- 
dren should find their best reward in the consciousness of incre indy intellectual 
vigor; and expected the teacher to render the instruction so attractive, that the 


delightful feeling of progress should be the strongest excitement to industry and 

to morality 
XIV. Pestalozzi attached as much importance to the cultivation of the 
bodily powers, and the exercise of the senses, as the Philanthropi! ists, and in 
his publications, pointed out a graduated course for this purpose. But as Guts- 
g further 


muths, Vieth, Jahn, and Clias treated this subject very fully, 1 
was written concerning it by his immediate followers 

Such are the great principles which entitle Pestalozzi to the high praise of 
having given a more natural, a more comprehensive and deeper foundation for 
education and instruction, and of having called into being a method which is 
far we peng to any that preceded it 

3ut with all the excellencies of the system of education adopted by Pesta- 


lozzi, truth re _, us to state that it also involves serious defects. 

1. In his zeal for the improvement of the mind itself, and for those modes of 
instruction which were calculated to develop and invigorate its faculties, Pes- 
talozzi forgot too much the necessity of general positive knowledge, as the ma- 
terial for thought and for practical use in future life. ‘The pupils of his estab- 


lishment, instructed on his plan, were too ofien dismissed with intellectual 





powers which were vigorous and acute, but without the stores of mnowlodge 
important for immediate use—well pa may for mathematical and abstract 
reasoning, but not prepared to apply i the business of common life 

2. He commenced with intuitive, mat ithe matical studies too early, attached 
too much importance to them, and devoted a pcrtion of time to them, which 
did not alle w a reasonable attention to other studies, and which prevented the 
regular and harmonious cultivation of other powers. 

3. The method of instruction was also defective in one important point. Sim- 
plification was carried too far, and continued too long. The mind became so ac- 
customed to receive knowledge divided into its most simple elements pe small- 
est portions, that it was not prepared to embrace complicated ideas, or to make 
those rapid strides in investig ation and conclusion which is one of the most im- 
yortant results of a sound education, and which indicates the most valuable 
(rind of mental vigor both for scientific purposes and for practical life 

4. He attached too little importance to testimony as one of the sources of our 
knowledge, and devoted too little attention to historical truth. He was accus 
tomed to observe that history was but a ‘tissue of lies;’ and forgot that it was 
necessary to occupy the pupil with man, and with moral events, as well as with 
nature and matter, if we wish to cultivate properly his moral powers, and ele- 
vate him above the material world 

5. But above all, it is to be regretted, that in reference to religious education, 
he fell into an important error of his predecessors. His too exclusive attention 
to mé = matical and scientific subjects, tended, like the system of Basedow, to 
give his pupils the habit of undervaluing historical evidence and of demanding 
rational demonstration for every truth, or of requiring the evidence of their 
senses, Or something analogous to it, to which they were constantly called to 
appeal in their studies of Natural History 

It is precisely in this way, that many men of profound scientific attainments 


have been led t reject the ey ( ( 1} — ion, and some, even. Strange as it 
may seem, to deny tl xistence of Hi se works and laws they study 
In some of the earl Pestal zzian schools "fe lings of this natu re were particu- 
larly cherished by the habit of asserting a falsehood in the lessons on Mathe- 
maties or Natural history, and calling upon the ] ipils to contrad yo ale 
prove it if they did not admit its truth. No improvement of the intellectual 


powers, can, in our view, compensate for the injury to the moral sense and the 
diminished respect for truth, which will naturally result from such a course. 
6. While Pestalozzi disapproved of the attempts of the Philanthrepinists to 


draw forth from the minds of children, before they had stores of knowledge, he 
} 





seemed to forget the application of his principle to moral subjects, or to imagine 
that this most elevated species of knowledge was innate. He attempted too 
much to draw from the minds of his pupils those great truths of relis ind the 
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spiritual world which can only be acquired from revelation; and thus led them 
to imagine they were competent to judge on this subject without external aid 
It is obvious that such a course would fall in most unhappily with the tenden- 
cies produced by other parts of the plan, and that we could not hope to educate 
in such a mode, a truly Christian community. 

The personal character of Pestalozzi also influenced his views and methods of 
education on religious subjects. He was remarkably the creature of power- 
ful impulses, which were usually of the most mild and benevolent kind; and 
he preserved a child-like character in this respect even to old age. It was 
probably this temperament, which led him to estimate at a low rate the import- 
ance of positive religious truth in the education of children, and to maintain 
that the mere habit of faith and love, if cultivated toward earthly friends and 
benefactors, would, of course, be transferred to our Heavenly Father, whenever 
his character should be exhibited to the mind of the child. The fundamental 
error of this view was established by the unhappy experience of his own insti- 
tution. His own example afforded the most striking evidence that the noblest 
impulses, not directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat their own ends. As an illustration of this, it may be men- 
tioned that, on one of those occasions, frequently occurring, on which he was 
reduced to extremity for want of the means of supplying his large family, he 
borrowed four hundred dollars from a friend for the purpose. In going home, 
he met a peasant, wringing his hands in despair for the loss of his cow. Pes- 
talozzi put the entire bag of money into his hands, and ran off to escape his 
thanks. These circumstances, combined with the want of tact in reference to 
the affairs of common life, materially impaired his powers of usefulness as a 
ractical instructor of youth. The rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed 
im to execute his own plans; and, in accordance with his own system, too 
much time was employed in the profound development of principles, to admit 
of much attention to their practical application. 

But, as one of his admirers observed, it was his province to educate ideas and 
not children. He combated. with unshrinking boldness and untiring perse- 
verance, through a long life, the prejudices and abuses of the age in reference to 
education, both by his example and by his numerous publications. He attacked 
with great vigor and no small degree of success, that favorite maxim of bigotry 
and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are the legitimate offspring of igno- 
rance. He denounced that degrading system, which considers it enough to 
enable man to procure a subsistence for himself and his offspring—and in this 
manner, merely to place him on a level with the beast of the forest; and which 
deems every thing lost whose value can not be estimated in money. He urged 
upon the consciences of parents and rulers, with an energy approaching that of 
the ancient prophets, the solemn duties which Divine Providence had imposed 
upon them, in committing to their charge the present and future destinies of 
their fellow-beings. In this way, he produced an impulse, which pervaded the 
continent of Europe, and which, by means of his popular and theoretical works, 
reached the cottages of the poor and the palaces of the great. His institution 
at Yverdun was crowded with men of every nation; not merely those who 
were led by the same impulse which inspired him, but by the agents of kings 
and noblemen, and public institutions, who came to make themselves ac- 
quainted with his principles, in order to become his fellow-laborers in other 
countries. 


When the Prussian Government, in 1809, undertook systematically the 
work of improving the elementary schools, as a means of creating and 
diffusing a patriotic spirit among the people, the fame of Pestalozzi was 
at its height. To him and to his school, to his method and to his disci- 
ples, the attention of the best teachers in the kingdom was turned for 
guidance and aid. Several enthusiastic young teachers were sent to his 
institution at Yverdun, (Iferten,) to study his methods and imbibe his 
spirit of devotion to the children of the poor. One of his favorite pupils, 
C. B. Zeller, of Wirtemberg, and who shared with him in certain weak- 
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nesses of character, which prevented his attaining the highest success as 
a practical educator in carrying out the details of an extensive plan, was 
invited to organize a Normal School at Konigsberg, in the orphan- 
house (orphanotrophy ) established by Frederick IIl., on the 13th of 
January, 1701, the day on which he declared his dukedom a kingdom, 


and caused himself to be crowned king, under the name of Frederick the 





First. To this seminary, during the first year of its existence, upward of I 
me hundred clergymen, and eighty teachers, resorted, at the expense of 
the government, to acquire the principles and me thods of the Pestaloz- 
zian system. Through them, and the teachers who went directly to Pes- 
talozzi, these principles and methods were transplanted not only into 
various parts of Prussia, but also into the schools and seminaries of other 
states in Germany. Not even in Switzerland is the name of this philan- 
thropist and educator so warmly cherished as in Prussia 

His centennial birthday was celebrated throughout Germany, and par- 
ticularly in Prussia, on the 12th of January, 1846, with an enthusiasm 


usually awarded only to the successful soldier. In more than one hundred 


cities and villages, in upward of one thousand schools, by more than 


fifty thousand teachers, it is estimated in a German school journal, was 


the anniversary marked by some public demonstration. The following 





notice of the appropriate manner in which it was celebrated in Leipsic, by 
founding a charity for the orphans of teachers, and for poor and neglected 
children generally, is abridged from an extended notice in Reden’s 
School Gazette 


hool at Leipsic, were 


lozzZi as an eminge 
program, with his portrait, handed to them; this progran 
contained an address to the citizens of Leipsic, by the Rev. Dr. Naumann ; the 
plan of a to be called the Pestalozzi Foundation, ( Hiftung 
Director Vogel; and a biographica! sketch, by Professor Plato. Atten o’clock 
the elder pupils of the burgher school, and delegates from all the schools, with 
their teachers, and the friends of education, assembled in the great hall of one 
of the public schools; on the walls were portraits of Pestalozzi, adorned with 
garlands. Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Naumann, who had visited 
Pestalozzi in Iferten, and by other gentlemen, while the intervals were enliv 
ened by songs and music composed for the occasion. In the evening a general 
association of all the teachers in Leipsic was formed, for the purpose of estab 
lishing ‘the Pestalozzi foundation,’ designed for the education of poor and 
neglected children 


‘ At the first school hour. the el er pupils of the city s¢ 





ic address of the eminent merits of Pe 








In Dresden a similar charity was commenced for the benefit of all orphans 
of teachers from any part of Saxony. The same thing was done in nearly | 
all the large cities of Germany In Berlin a Pestalozzi foundation was com 
menced for an orphan-house, to which contributions had been made from 


all provinces of Prussia, and from other states of Germany; to the direction 


of this institution Dr. Diesterweg has been appointed 


The schools of most of the teachers and educators, whose names have 
been introduced, were in reality Teachers’ Seminaries, although not 


so designated by themselves or others. Their establishments were not 


simply schools for children. but were conducted to test and exemplify 
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principles and methods of education, and these were perpetuated and 
disseminated by means of books in which they were embodied, or of pupils 
and disciples who transplanted them into other places. 

As has been already stated, on the authority of Franké’s biographer, 
and of Schwartz, Raumer, and other writers on the history of education 
in Germany, the first regularly-organized Teachers’ Seminary, or Normal 
School, (not normal in the sense in which the word was originally used, 
as a school of children so conducted as to be a model or pattern for teach- 
ers to imitate, but a school of young men, who had already passed through 
an elementary, or even a superior school, and who were preparing to be 
teachers, by making additional attainments, and acquiring a knowledge 
of the human mind, and the principles of education as a science, and of its 
methods as an art,) was established in Halle, in a part of Hanover, prior 
to 1704. About the same period, Steinmetz opened a class for teachers 
in the Abbey of Klosterberge, near Magdeburg, and which was continued 
by Resewitz, by whom the spirit and method of Franké and the pietists 
were transplanted into the north of Germany. In 1730, lectures on 
philology and the best methods of teaching the Latin, Greek and German 
languages, were common in the principal universities and higher schools. 
The first regularly-organized seminary for this purpose, was established 
at Gottingen, in 1738, and by its success led to the institution of a similar 
course of study and practice in Jena, Helle, Helmstadt, Heidelberg, Ber 
lin, Munich, &c 

In 1735, the first seminary for primary school teachers was established 
in Prussia, at Stettin, in Pomerania. In 1748, Hecker, a pupil of Franké. 
and the founder of burgher. or what we should call high schools, estab- 
lished an institution for teachers of elementary schools, in Berlin, in which 
the king testified an interest, and enjoined, by an ordinance in 1752, that 
the country schools on the crown lands in New Mark and Pomerania 
should be supplied by pupil teachers from this institution who had learned 
the culture of silk and mulberries in Hecker’s institution, with a view of 
carrying forward industrial instruction into that section of his kingdon 
In 1757, Baron von Fiirstenberg established a seminary for teachers at 
Munster, in Hanover. In 1767, the Canan von Rochow opened a school 
on his estate in Rekane, in Bradenburg, where, by lectures and practice, 
he prepared schoolmasters for country schools on his own and neighboring 
properties. To these schools teachers were sent from all parts of Ger 
many, to be trained in the principles and practice of primary instruction 
In 1770, Bishop Febinger, organized a Normal (model) School in Vienna, 
with a course of lectures and practice for teachers, extending through 
four months ; and about the same time the deacon Ferdinand Kinder- 
mann, or von Schulstein, as he was called by Maria Theresa, converted 
a school in Kaplitz. in Bohemia, into a Normal Institution. Between 
1770 and 1800, as will be seen by the following Table. teachers’ semina- 
ries were introduced into nearly every German state, which, in all but 


three instances, were supported in whole or in part by the government 
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As the demand for good teachers exceeded the supply furnished by these 
seminaries, private institutions have sprung up, some of which have at- 
tained a popularity equal to the public institutions. But in no state have 
such private schools been able to sustain themselves, until the govy- 
ernment seminaries and the public school system had created a demand 
for well-qualified teachers. And in no state in Europe has the experi 
ment of making seminaries for primary school teachers an appendage to 
a university, or a gymnasium, or any other school of an academic char 
acter, proved successful for any considerable period of time, or on an ex 
tensive scale. 

At the beginning of the present century, there were about thirty 
teachers’ seminaries in operation. The wars growing out of the French 
Revolution suspended for a time the movements in behalf of popular ed 
ucation. until the success of the new organization of schools in Prussia 
commencing in 1809, arrested the attention of governments and individ 
uals all over the continent, and has led, within the last quarter of a 
century, not only to the establishment of seminaries nearly sufficient t 
supply the annual demand for teachers, but to the more perfect organiza- 
tion of the whole system of public instruction 

The cardinal principles of the system of Primary Public Instruction as 
now organized in the German states, are, 

First. The recognition on the part of the government of the right, duty 
and interest of every community, not only to co-operate with parents i1 
the education of children, but to provide, as far as practicable, by efficient 
inducement and penalties, against the neglect of this first of parenta 


obligations. in a single instance. The school obligation.—the duty of p 


rents to send their children to school, or provide for their instruction at 
home,——-was enforced by Jaw in Saxe-Gotha, in 1643; in Saxony and 
Wirtemberg, in 1659; in Hildesheim in 1663; in Calemberg. in 1681; i: 
Celle, in 1689; in Prussia, in 1717; and in every state of Germany, before 
the beginning of the present century But it is only within the last thirty 
years, that government enactments have been made truly efficient by en 
listing the habits and good will of the people on the side of duty. We 
must look to the generation of men now coming into active life for the 
fruits of this principle, universally recognized, and in most cases wisely 
enforced in every state, large and small, Catholic and Protestant, and 
having more or less of constitutional guaranties and forms 

Second. The establishment of a sufficient number of permanent schools 
of different grades, according to the population, in every neighborhood, 
with a suitable outfit of buildings, furniture, appendages and apparatus 

Third. The specific preparation of teachers, as far as practicable, for 
the particular grade of schools for which they are destined, with oppor- 


tunities for professional employment and promotion through life. 


Fourth. Provision on the part of the government to make the schools 


accessible t 


» the poorest, not, except in comparatively a few instances 
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and those in the most despotic governments, by making them free to the 
poor, but cheap to all. 

Fifth. A system of inspection, variously organized, but constant, gen- 
eral, and responsible—reaching every locality, every school, every 
teacher, and pervading the whole state from the central government to 
the remotest district. 

The success of the school systems of Germany is universally attributed 
by her own educators to the above features of her school law—e specially 
those which relate to the teacher. These provisions respecting teachers 
may be summed up as follows :— 

1. The recognition of the true dignity and importance of the office of 
teacher in a system of public instruction 

2. The establishment of a sufficient number of Teachers’ Seminaries, or 
Normal Schools, to educate. in a special course of instruction and practice, 
all persons who apply or propose to teach in any public primary school, 
with aids to self and professional improvement through life 

3. A system of examination and inspection, by which incompetent per- 
sons are prevented from obtaining situations as teachers, or are excluded 
ind decraded from the ranks of the prof ssion. by unworthy or criminal 
onduct. 

1, A system of promotion, by which faithful teachers can rise in a scale 
of lucrative and desirable situations. 

5. Permanent employment through the year, and for life, with a social 
position and a compensation which compare favorably with the wages 
paid to educated labor in other departments of business 

6. Preparatory schools, in which those who wish eventually to become 
teachers, may test their natural qualities and adaptation for school teach- 
ng before applying for admission to a Normal School. 

7. Frequent conferences and associations for mutual improvement, by an 
nterchange of opinion and sharing the benefit of each others’ experience 

5. Exemption from military service in time of peace, and recognition, 
in social and civil life, as public functionaries 

9. A pecuniary allowance when sick, and provision for years of infirmity 
and old age, and for their families in case of death. 

10. Books and periodicals, by which the obscure teacher is made par- 
taker in all the improvements of the most experienced and distinguished 
members of the profession in his own and other countries 

With this brief and rapid survey of the history and condition of Popu- 
lar Education in Germany, we will now pass to a more particular descrip- 
tion of primary schools in several states, with special reference to the or- 
ganization and course of instruction of Normal Seminaries, and other 
means and agencies for the professional training of teachers. Before 
doing this, we publish a table, prepared from a variety of school docu- 
ments, exhibiting the number and location of Normal Schools in ¢ vermany, 
with the testimony of some of our best educators as to the result of this 
Normal School system. 
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TABLE 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF NORMAL SEMINARIES IN THE DIFFERENT STATES OF GERMANY 


The following Table has been compiled from recent official documents 
and school journals, and without being complete, is accurate as far as it 
goes. Calinich, in an article in Reden’s Magazine, estimates the whole 
number of public and private seminaries in Germany, at one hundred and 
fifty-six, and the preparatory schools at two hundred and six 
Peewee. «ws ss « « > SP PIRWOVEM «© « 2 se ew 7 
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RESULTS 


OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL SYSTEM IN GERMANY. 


Tue following testimony as to the results of the system of training teach- 
ers in institutions organized and conducted with special reference to com- 
municating a knowledge of the science and art of education, is gathered from 
American documents. 

Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, in a “ —- on Elementary Public Instruction 

Europe,” submitted to the General Asse embly of Ohio, December, 1839, 
after describing the course of instruction pursued in the common schools of 
Prussia and Wirtemberg, thus sums up the character of the system in refer- 
ence particularly to the wants of Ohio: 

‘The striking features of this system, even in the hasty and imperfect sketch 
which my limits allow me to give, are obvious even to superficial observation. 
No one can fail to observe its great completeness, both as to the number and 
kind of subjects embraced in it, and as to its adaptedness to develop every 
power of every kind, and give it a useful direction. What topic, in all that is 
necessary for a sound business education, is here omitted? I can think of noth- 
inv, unless it be one or two of the modern languages, and these are introduced 
wherever it is necessary. I have not taken the course precisely as it exists in 

one school, but have combined, from an investigation of many institutions, 
features which I suppose would most fairly represent the whole system. In 
Khenish provinces of Prussia, in a considerable part of Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wirtemberg, French is taught as well as German; and in the schools of Prussian 
Poland, German and Polish are taught. Two languages can be taught in a school 
te as easily as one, provided the teacher be perfectly familiar with both, as 
one may see by visiting Mr. Solomon’s school in Cincinnati, where all the 
struction is given both in German and English. 

What facultv of mind is there that is not deve lope xd in the scheme of instruc- 

nu sketched above / I know of none. The pe rceptive and reflective faculties, 

memory and the judgment, the imagination and the taste, the moral and _re- 

s faculty, and even the various kinds of physical and manual dexterity, all 
opportunity for development and exercise. Indeed, I think the system, in 

its great outlines, as nearly comple te as human ingenuity and skill can make it ; 
h undoubtedly scme of its arrangements and details admit of improvement ; 

and some changes will of course be necessary in adapting it to the circumstances 

f different countries. 

The entirely practical character of the system is obvious throughout It 
ws every subject on the practical side, and in reference to its adaptedness to 
The drv, technical, abstract parts of science are not those first presente d: 
practice to theory, from facts to demonstrations, It has often been a complaint 
in respect to some systems of education, that the more a man studied, the less he 
w of the acti a business of life. Such a complaint cannot be made in refer 
nee to this system, for, being intended to educate for the actual business of life, 


but the system proceeds, in the only way which nature ever pointed out, from 


this object is never for a moment lost sight of. 

Another striking feature of the system is its moral and religious character. 
[ts morality is pure and elevated, its religion « ntirely removed from the narrow- 
ness of sectarian bigotr' What parent is there, loving his chil lren, and wishing 


to have them respected and happy, who would not desire that they should be 
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educated 1 ( 

Whether a believer in revelation or not, does he not know 
morals there can be no happiness, and that there is no morality 
of the New Testament? Does he not know that withou 


heart can never be at rest, and that there 1s no re livi nm iké 





Bible ¢ Every well-informed man knows that, as a general 
to impress the obligations of morality with any efficie ney 01 
or even on that of an adult, without an appeal to some cod« 
by the authority of God; ar hat code will it be pe 
authority, if not for the coce 

But p rhaps some will be ready to sav, ‘ The scheme Is leed an ¢ xcellent 


one, provided only it were practi ible: but the idea of introducing so extensiv« 






and complete a course of study into our common s¢ hools is entirely visionary, and 
can never be realized. I answer, that it is no theory which I have been exhib 
iting, but a matter of fact,a copy of actual practice The above system is 
visionary scheme, emanating from the closet of a recluse, but a sketch of the 
course of instruction now actually pursued by thousands of schoolmasters, in the 
best district schools that have ever been organized It can be done: for it has 
been done—it is now done: and it ought to be done. If it can be done 
Europe, I believe it can be done in the Unite d States iit can be done in Pr 
sia, | know it can be done in Ohio. The people have but to say the we rd an 
provide the means, and the thing is accomplished ; for the word of the peopl 
here Is even mort power il than the word of the king there; and the means of 
the people here are altogether more abundant for such an object than the means 
of the sovereign there Shall this object. then, so desirable in itse 
and welfare of our state, for the safety of our whole nation, I tru 
fail: but that we shall soon witness, in this commonwealth, the intro 
system ¢ f common-school instruction, fully adequate to all the want 
ulatjon 

But the question occurs, //ow can this be done? I will give a few brief hints 


practicable, so easily within our reach, fail of ace mplishn ent? Fr 





as to some things which I suppose to be essential to the attainment of so desira 
ble an end 
1. Teachers must be skillful, and trained to their business. It will at once be 


perceived, that the plan above sketched out proceeds on the sup] 
teacher has fully and distinctly in his mind the whole course of instruction, not 
only as it respects the matters to be taught, but also as to all the best modes of 


teaching, that he may be able readily and decidedly to vary his method accor 


wosition that tl 





ing to the peer liarities of each individual n i which may come under his care 

This is the only true secret of successful teaching. The old mechanical method 
in which the teacher relies entirely on his text-book, and drags every mind alor 

through the same dull routine of creeping recitation, is utterly insufficient to 
meet the wants of our people. It may do in Asiatic Turkey, where the whol 

object of the school is to learn to pronounce the words of the Koran in one dull 
monotonous series of sounds ; or it may co in China, where men must never speal 
or think out of the old beaten track of Chinese imbecility ; but it will never di 
in the United States where the « bject of education ought to be to make imme 
diately available, for the highest and best purposes, every particle of real talent 
that exists in the nation. To effect such a purpose, the teacher must possess a 
strong and independent mind, well dis ipline d, and well stored with every thi 
pertaining to his profession, and ready to adapt his instructions to every degré 
of intellectual capacity, and eve ry kind of uired habit But how can we 
expect to find such teachers, unless they are ned to their business? A very 
few of extraordinary powers may occur, as we sometimes find able mechanics 
and great mathematicians, who had no early training in their favorite pursuits 
but these few exceptions to a general rule will never multiply fast enough t 

supply our schools with able teachers. The management of the human mind 
particularly youthful mind, is the most delicate task ever committed to the hand 
of man; and shall it be left to mere instinct, or shall our schoolmasters have at 











least as careful a training as our lawyers and physicians / 
2. Teachers, then, must have the means of acquiring the necessary qualifica 
tions ; in other words, there must be institutions in which the business of teaching 
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is made a systematic object of attention. I am not an advocate for multiplying 
our institutions. We already have more in number than we support, and it 
would be wise to give power and efficiency to those we now possess before we 
project new ones. But the science and art of teaching ought to be a regular 
branch of study in some of our academies and high schools, that those who are 
looking forward to this profession may have an opportunity of studying its prin 
ciples. In addition to this, in our populous towns, where there is opportunity 
for it, there should be large model schools, under the care of the most able and 
experienced teachers that can be obtained ; and the candidates for the profession 
who have already completed the theoretic course of the academy, should be em- 
ployed in this school as monitors, or assistants—thus testing all their theories by 
practice, and acquiring skill and dexterity under the guidance of their head 
master. Thus, while learning, they would be teaching, and no time or effort 
would be lost. To give efficiency to the whole system, to present a general 
standard and a prominent point of union, there should be at least one model 
teachers’ seminary, at some central point—as at Columbus—which shall be amply 
provided with all the means of study and instruction, and have connected with it 
schools of every grade, for the practice of the students, under the immediate 
superintendence of their teachers. 

3. The teachers must be competently supported, and devoted to their busi 
ness. Few men attain any great degree of excellence in a profession unless they 
love it, and place all their hopes in life upon it. A man cannot, consistently 
with his duty to himself, engage in a business which does not afford him a com 
petent support, unless he has other means of living, which is not the case with 
many who engage in teaching. In this country especially, where there are such 
vast fields of profitable employment open to every enterprising man, it is not 
possible that the best of teachers can be obtained, to any considerable extent, for 
vur district schools, at the present rate of wages. We have already seen what 
encouragement is held out to teachers in Russia, Prussia, and other European 
nations, and what pledges are given of competent support to their families, not 
only while engaged in the work, but when, having been worn out in the public 
service, they are no longer able to labor. In those countries, where every pro 
fession and walk of life is crowded, and where one of the most common and 
oppressive evils is want of employment, men of high talents and qualifications 
are often glad to become teachers even of district schools; men who in this coun- 
try would aspire to the highest places in our colleges, or even our halls of legis 
lation and courts of justice. How much more necessary, then, here, that the 
profession of teaching should afford a competent support ! 

Indeed, such is the state of things in this country, that we cannot expect to 
find male teachers for all our schools. The business of educating, especially 
young children, must fall, to a great extent, on female teachers. There is not 
the same variety of tempting employment for females as for men ; they can be 
supported cheaper, and the Creator has given them peculiar qualifications for 
the education of the young. Females, then, ought to be employed extensively 
in all our elemetitary schools, and they should be encouraged and aided in ob 
taining the qualifications necessary for this work. There is no country in the 
world where woman holds so high a rank, or exerts so great an influence, as 
here ; wherefore, her responsibilities are the greater, and she is under obliga 
tions to render herself the more actively useful. 

4. The children must be made comfortable in their school; they must be 
punctual, and attend the whole course. There can be no profitable study with 
oul personal comfort; and the inconvenience and miserable arrangements of 
some of our school-houses are enough to annihilate all that can be done by the 
best of teachers. No instructor can teach unless the pupils are present to be 
taught, and no plan of systematic instruction can be carried steadily through 
unless the pupils attend punctually and through the whole course. 

5. The children must be given up implicitly to the discipline of the school. 
Nothing can be done unless the teacher has the entire control of his pupils in 
school-hours, and out of school too, so far as the rules of the school are concerned. 
If the parent in any way interferes with, or overrules, the arrangements of the 
teacher, he may attribute it to himself if the school is not successful. No teacher 
ever ought to be employed to whom the entire management of the children can- 
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y intrusted é ter at an e ie tea in <¢ 

teract his discipline. Let parents but ta the pains and spend the m 
necessary to provide a comfortable school-house and a competent teacher for 
their children, and the y never net 1 appre he re that the dis ipline of the school 
will be unreasonably severe No inconsider: + part of the corp ral punishment 
that has been inflicted in schools, has been a necessary by the discomfort « 
aechool-houses and the unskillfu “tangy teachers A lively, sensitiy 

upon a bench full of knot-holes and sharp rid s, without a s Y 

or his back, with a scorching fire on one side of him and a freezing wind on thx 
other ; and a stiff Orbilius of a master, with wooden brains and iron hands, orders 
him to sit perfectly still, with nothing to employ his mind or his body, till it is 
his turn to read Thus eonfined f hours, what can the poor little fellow do but 
begin to wrigyle like a fish out of water, or an eel in a frying-pan? For this 
irrepressible effort at relief he receives a box on the ear; this provokes and re1 














ders him still more uneasy, and next comes the merciless ferule ; and the poor 
child is finally burnt and frozen, cuffed and beaten, into hardened roguery « 
incurable stupidity just because the avarice of his parents denied him a comfi 
able school-house and a competent teacher 

6. A beginning must be made at certain points, and the advance toward 
completeness must be gradual. Every thing cannot be done at once, and such a 
system as is needed cannot be gene rally introduced till its benefits are first de 
monstrated by actual experime nt Certain great points, then, where the people 
are re ady to co-« pe rate, and to make the most liberal advances, in proportio n to 
their means, to maintain the schools, should be selected, and no pains or e xpe nse 
spared, till the full benefits of the best systen are realized and as the wl 
effects are seen, other places will very readily follow the example. All experi 
ence has shown that governmental patronag most profitably employed, not t 
do the entire work, but sin ply as an incitement to the people to help themselv: 

To follow up this great ol ject, the Legislati re has wisely made choice ra 
Superintendent, whose untiring labors and disinterested zeal are worthy of all 
praise. But no great plan can be carried through m a single year nd if th 
Superintendent is to have opportunity to do what is necess ry 1 to preserve 
that independence and energy of official new ter which are requisite to th 
successful discharge of his duties, he should hold his office for the same term, and 
on th as the Judges of te Supreme Court 

Ey 1 in this, or in any other public work, should receive a 
8 or his services. This, justice requires ; and it is the only 
Wi ind efficiency. 

There is one elass of our population for whom some special provision seems 














necessary. The children of foreign emigrants are now ve ry humerous among us 
and it is essential that they receive a good EnGiisn Epucation. But they ave 
not prepared to avail themselves of the advantages of our mmon Englisl 
schools, their imperfect aequ ance with the language being an insuperable | 
to their entering on the cou study. It is necessary, therefore, that there b: 
some preparatory schools, in which instruction shall be communicated both iu 
English and their native tongue The English is, and must be, the language of 
this country, and the highest interests of our state demand it of the Legislaturs 
to require that the English language be thoroughly taught in every school whicl 
they patroniz Still, the exigencies of the case make it necessary that there 
should be some schools ¢ xpressly fitt d to the condition of our foreign emigrants 
to introduce them to a knowledge of our language and institutions. A school of 
this kind has been established in Cincinnati, by benevolent individuals. It has 
been in operation about a year, and already nearly three hundred children have 
received its advantages. Mr. Solomon, the head teacher, was educated for his 
profession in one of the best institutions of Prussia, and in this school he has 
demonstrated the excellences of the system. The instructions are all given both 
in German and Englis! 1 this use of two languages does not at all inte rrupt 
the progress of the children their respective studies. I cannot but recommend 
thie Pp philenthropi instit m to the notice and patronage of the Legislature 

In neighborhoods wl there is a mixed population, it is desirable, if possible 

* Germ s s now sys it schools in Cincinnati 
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to employ teachers who understand both languages, and that the exercises of the 
school be conducted in ion 4 vith the rule, however, that all the reviews and 


examinations be in English onl 

Alexander Dallas Bache, LL. D., Superintendent of the United States 

Coast Survey, in a “ Report on Education in Europe,” to the Trustees of the 

Girard College of Orphans, Philadelphia, in 1838, remarks as follows : 
When education is to be rapidly advanced, Seminaries for Teachers offer thi 

iring this result An eminent teacher is selected as Director of th 





nary ; and by the aid of competent assistants, and while be nefiting the con 
munity by the instruction given in the schools attached to the Seminary, trains, 
early m thirty to forty youths in the enlightened practice of his methods 





these, in their turn, become teachers of schools, which they are fit at once to 


nduct, without the failures and mistakes usual with novices; for though begin 
1ers in name, they have acquired, in the course of the two or three years spent at 





» Seminary, an experience eq ivalent to many years of unguided efforts. is 
result has been fully realized in the success of the atte mpts to spread the meth 
ls of Pestalozzi and others through Prussia. The plan has been adopted, and is 
ielding its appre priate fruits in Holland, Switzerland, France, and Saxony ; whil 
» Austria, 5 re the method of pre paring teachers by their attendance on the 
primary schools is still adhered to, the schools are stationary, and behind those of 





Northern and Middle Germany 
These Seminaries produce a strong esprit de corps among t 
owertu lly to interest them in their profe ssion, to attach them to it, to ele 
it in their eyes, and to stin ilate them to improve constantly upon the at 
‘nts with whi h they may have commenced its exercise. By their aid 
lard of examination in the theory and practice of instruction is furnished 
vandidates who have chosen a different way to 


-achers, whicl 











vhich may be fairly exacte 
iin access to the profession 


Hon. Horace Mann, in his “ Seventh Annual Report as Secretary of the 


if 
Board of Education in Massachusetts,’ in which he gives an account of an 


wational tour throuch the principal countries of Europe in the summer 





1843, sivs: 
‘Among the nations of Furope, Prussia has long enjoyed the most distin- 
iished reputation for the excellence of its schools, In reviews, in speeches, in 


tracts, and even in graver works devoted to the cause of education, its schools 
ive been exhibited as models for the imitation of the rest of Christendom. For 


nany years, scarce a suspicion was breathed that the general plan of education 
n that k nedom was pot sound in theory and most beneficial in practice, Ke 
tly, however, grave ch: harges ha e been preferred against it by high authority 
p ~ ilar trave le f. ‘La r has en vot d severi al chapters of his lar ve We rk on 
Prussia to the disparagement of its school system. An octavo volume, entitled 
The Age of Great Cities” has recently appeared in England, in which that sys- 
tem is strongly condemned ; during the pendency of the famous ‘ Factories’ 
Bill’ before the British House of Commons, in 1843, numerous tracts were issued 
from the English press, not merely calling in question, but strongly denouncing, 
whole plan of education in Prussia, as being not only desi ened to produce, 
but as actually producing, a spirit of blind aequiescence to arbitrary power, in 
ngs spiritual as well as temporal—as being, in fine, a system of education 
idapted to enslave, and not to enfranchise, the human mind. And even in some 
parts of the United States—the very nature and essence of whose institutions 
onsist in the idea that the people are wise enough to distinguish between what 
is right and what is wrong—even here, some have been illiberal enough to con 
n, in advance, every thing that savors of the Prussian system, because that 
ystem is sustained by arbitrary power 
wr + * * * * * * * 












But allowing all these charges against the Prussian system to be true, there 
were still two reasons why I was not deterred from examining It. 
In the first place, the evils imputed to it were easily and naturally separable 
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from the good whi h it Was not de nile d to possess If the Prussi in schoolmaste 
r 

















has better methods of tea¢ reading, writing, grammar, geography, arithms 
tic, &e., so that, in half the time, he produces greater and better results sale 
we copy his mode teaching these ele sw r hist 

of pa e obedience t ernie r of | 1 ; I to th P f 
churel By the ordinance of nat n faculties ar bstantially t 
Bullit ver the world, and hen means fort I en , 
rrowth in e place, 1 t be subst e best f their de 

growth every where I} rit which shall control the f f th< { 
when matured, which train them to se er to al t and 

which shall lead them to refer all questions to standard of reason or to th 
ot authority this spirit vi vy distinct and S shal from tl ' , 
in which the faculties themselves ought to be tr ed 1 y ir 
selves of all LIN prove 1 methods in the earlier processes, wit ntar 
nated by the abuses which may be made to follow ther st of 
teaching arithmetic or spelling has no necessary or natural connection with th 
doctrine of hereditary right; and an accomplished lesson in geography or gr: 


mar commits the human intellect to no particular dogma in religiot 

In the second plac if Pruss ican pervert the benivn influences of education 
to the support of arbitrary power, we surt y can employ them for the support 
and perpetuation of republican institutions A national spirit of liberty can be 





cultivated more easily than a national spirit of bondage nd if it may be made 
one of the yreat prerogatives of education to perform the itural and 
work of making slaves, the rely it must be one of the noblest instrur 
ties for rearing a nation of freemen. Ifa moral power over the underst 
and affections of the people may be turned t evil, may it not also be employed 


for the highest good 








Besides, a generous ar partial mind does not k whence a t) comes 
but what it is. Those who, at the present ¢ would reject an improvement 
because of th plac ot it ri 1, be ng to the same school of bigotry with t} 
who inquired if any g 1 could come out of and it infinite ble 
ings would the world hav st had that ny shed by success 
Throughout my whole tour, no one prineipl more frequently exempli 
fied than this,—that wherever [ have found institutions,—education 
reformatory, charitable, penal, or otherwis there I have Wavs tound the 
greatest desire to kn Ww lar institutions were administered among our 
selves: and where I have und the there [ have found most of the spirit 
of selfcomplacency, and even an offensive disinclination to hear of bette 
methods 

s » & m ¥ ‘ x ¢ # x 
All the subjects Ll have « the schools I visited 


whether in city or country 
the smallest and obscurest 
in the schools connected wit] 
or with prisons,—in all th 
fected, and decor s mann 


his intercourse with the vou 


the lowest school in 


} 


1 overcrowded citi 





age, of simple, unaf 
on, kind and genial in 
esources as qualified 


him not only to lay down tl 


ve range of studies 





but, by familiar illustration and apposite exan ple, to commend them to the at 
tention of the children 
I Spe ak of the te al he rs wl om 





whom I had more or less of 


personal intercourse ; and, after son » opportunity for the observation of publi 
assemblies or bodies of 1 I do not hesitate to say, that if those teachers wer 
brought together, in one body, I believe they would form as dignified, intelligent 


benevolent-looking a company of men as could be collected from the same amount 
of population in any country They were alike free from arrogant pretension 
and from the affectation of humility. It has been often remarked, both in Eng 
land and in this country, that the nature of a school-teacher’s oc upation exposes 





him, in some degree, to overbearing manners, and to dogmatism in the statement 
of his opinions. Accustomed to the exercise of supreme authority, moving 
among those who are s0 much | interiors In pomt of attainment, perhaps it is 
proof of a very well-balanced mind, it he keeps himself free fron assumption 
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in opinion and haughtine ss of demeanor Esp cially are such faults or vices apt 


to spring up In weak or ill-furnished minds. A teacher who cannot rule by love, 
must do so by fear A teacher who cannot supply material for the activity of 
S| ipils’ minds by his talent, must put down that activity by force \ teacher 


ho cannot answer all the qu stions and solve all the doubts of a scholar as thev 





,m assume an awful and mysterious air, and must expound in oracles 
h themselves need more explanation than the original difficulty When a 
eacher knows much, and is master of his whole s ibje ct, he can afford to be mod 
st and unpretending. But when the head is the only text-book, and the teacher 

, a small library 


re were not half a 





na not been previously prepared, he must, of cou 
Among all the Prussian and Saxon teachers whom 
lozen instances to remind one of those unpleasant characteristics,—what Lord 





Bacon would call the ‘idol of the tribe, or profession—which sometimes de 
rrade the name and disparage the sacred calling of a teacher. Gene rally speak 
ng, there seemed to be a strong love for the employm« nt, always a devotion to 
luty, and a profound conviction of the importance and sacredness of the office 

y filled. The only striking instance of disingenuousness or attempt at decep 
tion, which I saw, was that of a teacher who looked over the manuscript books of 
i large class of his scholars, selected the best, and, bringing it to me, said, ‘ In 
seeing one you see all 

Whence came this beneficent order of men, scattered over the whole coun 
try, molding the character of its people, and carrying them f rward in a career 
of civilization more rapidly than any other people in the world are now ad 
ing? Thisisa question which can be answered only by giving an account of the 
Seminaries for Teachers 

From the year 1820 to 1830 or 1835, it was customary, in all accounts of 
Prussian edueation, to mention the number of these Seminaries for Teachers 
his item of information has now become unimportant, as there are seminaries 
sufiicient to supply the wants of the whole country. The stated term of resi 

nee at these seminaries is three years. Lately, and in a few places, a class of 
preliminary institutions has sprung up,—institutions where pupils are received 
in order to determine whether they are fit to become candidates to be candi 
dates. Asa pupil of the seminary is liable to be set aside for incompetency, 
even after a three years’ course of study - so the pupils of these preliminary in 
stitutions, after having gone through with a shorter course, are liable to be set 
aside for incompetency to become competent. 

Let us look for a moment at the guards and securities which, in that country, 
environ this sacred calling. In the first place, the teacher’s profession holds such 
a high rank in public estimation, that none who have failed in other employments 
or departments of business, are encouraged to look upon school-kee ping as an 
ultimate resource. Those, too, who, from any cause, despair of success in other 
departments of business or walks of life, have very slender prospects in looking 
forward to this. These considerations exclude at once all that inferior order of 
men who, in some countries, constitute the main body of the teachers. Then 
come,—though only in some parts of Prussia,—these preliminary schools, where 
those who wish eventually to become teachers, go, in order to have their natural 
qualities and adaptation for school-keeping tested ; for it must be borne in mind 
that a man may have the most unexceptionable character, may be capable of 
mastering all the branches of study, may even be able to make most brilliant 
recitations from day to day; and yet, from some coldness or repulsiveness of 
manner, from harshness of voice, from some natural defect in his person or in one 
of his senses, he may be adjudged an unsuitable model or archetype for children 
to be conformed to, or to grow by - and hence he may be dismissed at the end of 
his probationary term of six months, At one of these preparatory schools, whi h 
I visited, the list of subjects at the examination,—a part of which I saw,—was 
livided into two classes, as follows :—1. Readiness in thinking, German language, 
including orthography and composition, history, description of the earth, knowl 
edge of nature, thorough bass, calligraphy, drawing. 2. Religion, knowledge of 
re of nature, mental arithmetic, singing, violin-playing, and 
readiness or facility in speaking. The examination in all the branches of the first 
class was conducted in writing. To test a pupil’s readiness in thinking, for in 
stance, several topics for composition are given out, and, after the lapse of a cer 
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tain number of minutes, whatever has been written must be handed in to - e 


examiners. So questions in arithmetic are given, and the time occupied by the 
pupils in sé lving them, is a test of their quickness of thought, or power of com 


manding their own resources. This facility, or faculty, is considered of great im 





portance in a teacher.* In the secon 1 class of subjects the pupils were exam 
ined orally. Two entire days were occupied in examining a class of thirty pupils, 
and only twenty-one were admitt 1 to the seminary s bool — that is, only about 
two-thirds were considered to be eligible to become eligible, as teachers, after 
hree years’ further study. Thus, in this first process, the chaff is winnows 1 out 
ind not a few of the lighter grains of the wheat 

It is to be understood that those who enter the seminary directly, and witl 
out this preliminary trial, hav already studied, u r able masters in the Com 
mon Schools, at least all the branches I have above described. The first two of 








the three years, they expend mainly in reviewing and expanding their element 
ary knowledge The German language is studied in its relations to rhetori 
and logic, and as zsthetic literature ; arithmetic is carried out into algebra and 
mixed mathematics geography into commerce and manufactures, and into a 
knowledge of the various botanical and zoological productions of the different 
f the globe; linear drawing into perspective and machine drawing 


quarte rs ¢ 


an ae ne awing from models of all kinds, and from objects in nature, &e. Thi 
thee id practice, not only of vocal, but of instrume ntal music, occupy mucl 
time Ev ry pupil must play on the violin, most of them play on the organ, 
and some on other instruments. I recollect seeing a Normal class engaged 1 
learning the principles of Harmony The teacher first explained the prin iples 
on which they were to proceed. He then wrote a bar of music upon the black 
board, and called ipon & puj to write such notes for another part or acco 

iment, as would make harm with the first. So he would write a bar 





certain intervals, and then require a pupil to write another, with such inte 
al science, would correspond with the first 
} 


ubject of education Is undertaken, as well 





is a more is almost committed to memory. Con 
nected with all the seminaries for teachers are large Model or Experimental 
Schools. During the last part of the course m ich of the students’ time is spent 
in these schools. At first they go in and look on in silence, while an accon 

plished teacher is instructing a « lass, Then they themselves commence teaching 
inder the eye of such a teache1 At last they teach a class alone, being respon 


sible for its proficiency, and for its condition as to order, &c.,, at the end of a we 


or other pe riod During th ) whok course, there are lectures, discussions, com 
positions, &c., on the theory | practice of tea¢ hing. The essential qualifications 
of a candidate for the office he attainments, and the spirit of devotion and 

religious fidelity in which he should enter upon his work; the modes of teaching 





the different branches ; the motive-powers to be applied to 


t minds of chil 
dren; dissertations upon the different natural dispositions of children, and, 

sequently, the different ways of addressing r them, of securing their confidence and 
them to a love of learning and a sense of duty ; and es 


pecially the sacredness of the teacher's profession —the idea that he stands, for 





} 


the time being, in t place of a parent, and therefore that a parent’s responsi 
bilities rest upon him, that the most precious hopes of society are committed té 
his charge, an 1 that on him de pe nds, to a great extent, the temporal and pe I 
haps the future well-being of hundreds of his fe llow-creatures—these are the 
conversations, the ideas, the lee lings, amid which the candidate for teach ‘y 
spends his probationary years. This is the daily atmosphere he breathes. Thes 
are the sacred, elevating, invigorating influences constantly pouring in upon his 
soul. Hence, at the expiration of his course, he leaves the seminary to enter 


upon his profession, glowing with enthusiasm for the noble cause he has espous 
f 
f 





and strong in his resolves to perform its manifold and momentous duties 
Here. then. is the cause of the worth and standing of the teachers, whom I 
had the pleasure and t honor to se¢ As a body of men, their character Is 
* The above described is a very common method of examining in t) sand higher 
ra minaries of Prise 1 Certain sealed su ts f n exercis r en to the nts; they are 
then locked up in a reom, each by hin : t the exy fa given time, they are ep 


larged, and s seen What eacl nake out : 
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more enviable than that of either of the three, so-called, ‘ professic ns They 
have more b nevolence and self-sacrifice than the legal or medical, while they 
have less of sanctimoniousness and austerity, less of indisposition to enter into 
the innocent amusements and joyous feelings of childhood, than the clerical 


al 
They are not unmindful of what belongs to men while they are serving God ; nor 
of the duties they owe to this w orld while preparing for another. 

On reviewing a period of six weeks, the greater part of which I spent in 
visiting schools in the north and middle of Prussia and in Saxony (excepting, of 
course, the time oc¢ upied In going from place to place), entering the schools to 
hear the first recitation in the morning, and remaining till the last was completed 
it nizxht, I call to mind three things about which I cannot be mistaken. In some 
of my opinions and inferences I may have erred, but of the following facts there 
can be no doubt 

1. During all this time, I never saw a teacher hearing a lesson of any kind 
eXce puting are iding or Spe LIM less nh}, itha hook in his hand. 

2. I never saw a teacher sifting while hearing a recitation. 

Though I saw hundreds of schools, and thousands,—I think I may say, 

vithin bounds, tens of thousands of Pp ipils —] never saw one child under going 


punishment, or arraigned for misconduct. IT never saw one child in tears from 


having heen punishe / or from fear of being punishe ] 
. - / 
During the above perio 1, I witnessed exercises in geography, ancient and 
modern; in the German language from the explanation of the simplest words 


ip to belles-lettres disquisitions, with rules for speaking and writing ;—in arith 
metic, algebra, geometry, surveying, and trigonometry ; in book-keeping ; in civil 
history, ancient and modern; in natura philosophy - in botany and zoology: in 


mineralogy, where there were hundreds of specimens ; in the endless variety of 


the exercises in thinking, knowledge of nature, of the world, and « 
Bible history and in Bible knowledge ;—and, as I before said. ip no one of these 
ises did I: see a teacher with a book in his hand. His book,—his books,—his 
ibrary, was in his head. Promotly, without pause, without hesitation, from the 


Pa 


{ society ; In 





rich resources of his own mind, } brought forth whatever the occasion demand 
ed. I remember calling one morning at a country school in Saxony, where every 
thing about the pre s, and t appearance, both of teacher and children, 
indicated very narrow pec cu nstances. As I entered, the teacher was 

ist ready to commence a lesson or lecture on French history. He gave not 


only the events of a particular period in the history of France, but mentioned, as 
] l , ’ 
; 


proceede 1, all the conte mporary sove reigns of mn whboring nations. The or 


linarv time for a lesson here, as elsewhere, was an hour. This was somewhat 
1, for, toward the close, the teacher entered upon a train of thought from 

wh ow it was difficult to break off, and rose to a strain of eloquence which it was 
cle tful to hear. The scholars were all absorbed in attention. They had pa 
per r, ~ pn, and ink b fore them, and took brief notes of what was said. When th 
esson touched upon contemporary events In other nations,—which, as I suppose, 








had been the subject of previous lessons —the pupils were questioned concern 
ing them. A small text-book of history was used by the pupils, which they 
studied at home 

[ought to say further, tt renerally visi 
at the ring and asking the favor of ad 
> from the Minister of Public Instruction, 
universities in the kingdom to be opened 


ed schools without guide, or let 





mission. Though I h: 

commandi ng all schools, 

for my inspection, yet I seldom exhibited it, or spoke of it,—at least not until I 

was about departing. I preferred to enter as a private in lividual, an uncom 
ended visitor. 

Ihave said that I saw no teacher sitting in his school. Aged or young, all 
stood Nor did they stand apart and aloof in sullen dignity. They mingled 
with their pupils, passing rapidly from one side of the class to the ether, animat 
ing, encouraging, sympathizing, breathing life into less active natures, assuring 


ter of qs me 
ud : 
: 





the timid, distributing encouragement and endearment to all. The looks of the 
Prussian teacher often have the expression and vivacity of an actor in a play. 
He gesticulates like an orator. His body assumes all the attitudes, and his face 
puts on all the variety of expression, which a public speaker would do if ha 


ranguing a large assembly on a topic vital to their interests 
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lar, and perhaps to some almost ludicrous, that a teacher 
1 te ‘ mie th lifference be 
or how an / may be turned into a d, or 

nself ip into an orat rical fervor should 

from one end of the class to the other 

ase intens¢ ly envace | san advocate whe narge 
strange as it may se¢ it Is Neverthe 

h a lesson | id elapse 1, I have seen the 
oportionally hanging P n the 

s, and evin it elation o1 pres 

I 

eeded in following his instructions. S 

e on the part of the teacher, and th 

or the | ipils duri tg i lessor n the 

difference between the long 1 the 

ways of opening the mouth in sounding 

the teacher enkindles the scholars H 

the point of explosion. Such a teacher 

ing children around him, nor any oceasi 





re stillness among his scholar 

rhtt iare Ot fear [ rare ly saw a teacher 
ems so much interested in his subject 
same lesson for the hundredth or five 
in motion :—eyes, arms, limb 1 « 

make ind, at the end of an hour, bot) 
rlowing with excitement 

s were to pl id an important e be 
xtemporizin nd showing by his ge 
whole manner, that he felt an interest 
biect and coruseating with flashes « 
lazily down in a chair, read fror son 
panel could fully understand, and, after 
m, without having distinctly ir pressed 
form one logical conclusion W ld it 

king with each other, or asleep :—would 


lollowe d on the othe r sl le by an advan ate 


attractive manner,—who should pou 
ase,—if he lost not only his own repu 


nts of the teacher, this personal ubiquity, as 


s, prevailed much more, as the pupils 


the teacher’s manner became calm and 





quent vears or te f maintaining it Was there eve 
such a cor mienut as ot hiring cheap te uwhers because the school 
is young, or incompe nes because it is backward! 

In Prussia and | as in Scotland, the power of commanding 
and retaining the attention of a class is held to be a sine gua non in a teacher's 


qualifications If 


wit, sufficient to arou 


tomed period of ri 
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instinctively takes in all questions of right and wrong ;—in all these, is there not 
as much to challenge and command the attention of a little child, as in the curi 
osities of a toy-shop? When as much of human art and ingenuity shall have 
been expended upon teaching as upon toys, there will be less difference between 
the cases. 

The third circumstance I mentioned above was the beautiful relation of har 
mony and affection which subsisted between teacher and pupils. I cannot say 
that the extraordinary fact I have mentioned was not the result of chance or ac 
cident. Of the probability of that, others must judge. I can only say that, dur 
ing all the time mentioned, I never saw a blow struck, I never heard a sharp 
rebuke given, I never saw a child in tears, nor arraigned at the teacher's bar for 
any alleged misconduct. On the contrary, the relation seemed to be one of duty 
first, and then affection, on the part of the teacher,—of affection first, and then 
duty, on the part of the scholar. The teacher's manner was better than parent 
al, for it had a parent’s tenderness and vigilance, without the foolish dotings 
or indulgences to which parental affection is prone. I heard no child ridiculed, 
sneered at, or scolded, for making a mistake On the contrary, whenever a mis 
take was made, or there was a want of promptness in giving a reply, the expres 
sion of the teacher was that of grief and disappointment, as though there had 
been a failure, not merely to answer the question of a master, but to comply 
with the expectations of a friend. No child was disconcerted, disabled, or be 
reft of his senses, through fear. Nay, generally, at the ends of the answers, the 
eacher’s practice is to encourage him with the exclamation, ‘good, ‘right, 

wholly right,’ &c., or to check him, with his slowly and painfully articulated 
no; and this is done with a tone of voice that marks every degree of p/us and 
vinus in the seale of approbation and regret When a difficult que stion has 
been put to a young child, which tasks all his energies, the teacher approaches 
him with a mingled look of concern and encouragement: be stands before him, 
light and shade of hope and fear alternately crossing his countenance ; he 
lifts his arms and turns his body,—as a bowler who has given a wrong direction 
to his bowl will writhe his person to bring the ball back upon its track ;—and 
tinally, if the little wrestler with difficulty triumphs, the teacher felicitates him 
ipon his success, perhaps seizes and shakes him by the hand, in token of con 
vratulation : and, when the diffi ulty has been really formidable, and the effort 
ri unph int, I have seen the teacher catch up the child in his arms and embrace 
him, as though he were not able to contain his joy. At another time, | have 
en a teacher actually clap his hands with delight at a bright reply ; and all 
this has been done so naturally and so unaffectedly as to excite no other feeling 
n the residue of the children than a desire, by the same means, to win the same 
caresses. What person worthy of being called by the name, or of sustaining the 
sacred relation of a parent, would not give any thing, bear any thing, sacrifice 
any thing, to have his children, during eight or ten years of the period of their 
childhood, surrounded by circumstances, and breathed upon by sweet and hu- 


” 


manizing influenees, like these ! 

The Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D. D., Chief Superintendent of Schools, in 
t “Report on a System of Public Elementary Instruction for Upper 
Canada,” after quoting the above passages from Mr. Mann’s report, re- 
marks: 


In the above summary and important statements on this subject, by the 
able Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, I fully coneur, with 
wo slight exceptions. In one instance I did see a boy in tears (in Berlin) when 
removed to a lower class on account of negligence in his school preparations. 
I did see one or two old men sitting oc asionally in school With these excep- 
tions, my own similar inquiries and experience of nearly three months in South- 
ern and Western, as well as Northern and Middle Germany, and I might add 
a longer period of like investigations in Switzerland, Holland, Belgium and 
F'rance—enable me not only to subscribe to the statements of the Hon. Mr 
Mann, but would enable me, were it necessary, to illustrate them by various 
letails of visits to individual schools.” ; 
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Professor Lemuel Stephens, now of Girard College of Orphans, Phila- 
delphia, in a “ Letter addressed to Hon. F. R. Shunk, Superintendent of 


Common Schools in Pennsylvania.” from Berlin, in 1843, remarks: 


To determine absolutely the influence which teachers’ seminaries have had 
upon the state of popular education in Germany, would be a matter ol great 
difficulty owing to the gradual growth of these mstitutions One thing is cer 
tain, that the improvement of the schools has followed, hand in hand, the mul- 
tiplication and impro nt of t seminaries. Perhaps the value ot these ir 
stitutions can be show i no light so advantageously, as by comparing tl 


class of common schoo! ichers in Germany, at the present moment, wiih the 




















ime class in England and Americe. In this country one is struck with the 
zeal and common spirit which a common education has imparted to the whole 
body. They have been for three or four years unde struction of me! 
practically and scientifically acquainted with the best s of teaching 
nd what is an indispensab! f their preparatior have had the oy 
portunity of testing the \ e.4 1 of becoming familiar with the ap; lication of 
se principles in pract Yuring the latter part of their course they have 
been accustomed, under the ey f their teachers. to instruct a school of child- 
n by which means the art and the theory have kept pace with each othe 
ne knowledge of the human min some just conception of the gre 
lem of educati which the f ged i lving, inspires them witt 
{-respect, with earnest s and love of their prof Once raised above 
the idea that education consists alone in drilling children in a few useful ac- 
complishments, a sense of the dignity of the work of operating on, and forming 
her minds, causes them to overlook the hum! outward conditior lL a Vile 
lage school, and fortifies them against the seductions of talse ambition 
Leaving out of the question the great immediate benefit of these seminaries 
in fitting teachers better to fill their office, I believe that the professional spirit 
é t du corps, which they create, is productive of results which are alone 
ifficient to recomme! se institutions. It is this comu pirit which s 
ires the progress of the young tea r after he has entered into active serv 
ind saves him from tl ng sin of rusting into a mechanical routine, t 
eping up a lively inter ange of opinions, a ng him acquainted with 
the successes and improvements ol other teachers [he means tor this inter- 
course, are conferences and periodicals of education. In every German city. ir 


which I have made the inguiry, I have learned that the teachers from the dif 

















ferent schools are accustomed to come together, at stated times, for the pur 
( al improvement: even in the villages of Hesse, and the mo 
1S ] y found that the teachers, from villages miles apart 
ir m vy conter l | 
In Ge iy ther I 1 exclusively t 
Ica In these all ¢ ussed; the bes 
1 n ! instru ‘ and criticised 
irrangements ¢ l ibed, and a¢ 
counts given from time to time of the progress of education in other states 
Ihe General School Gazette, which has particularly attracted my attentior 
is a list of more than one hundred regular contributors. The journals are 
open to all teachers to make known their experience, or to ask tor informa- 
tion. The able director of the seminary in this city, who is at the same time 
the conductor of one of these perio licals, informs me that one or more of them 
finds its way toevery common school teacher. They are furnished so low that 
he can generally afford to take them, or if not, they are taken by the district for 
his benefit. By these means an active spirit of inquiry is kept up; the improve 
ments of individuals become the property of a the obscure village teacher 
feels that he is a member of a large and respectable class, engaged in the great 


work of human improvement; and r his profession are enkindled 
There is union, sympathy, generous emulation and mutual improvement 
Among the members of a profession, there is a common principle of life. It is 
a type of organic life, which contains within itself the pring 
and growth 

A valuable ordinance passed in Prussia, in 1826, and renewed in 1846, re- 


quires a direct 1 m \ ay ‘ 1 
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state of the school, listens to the instruction given, takes part himself in the 
same, and gives to the teacher such hints for improvement as his observation 
may suggest. The results of his yearly visits he presents in the form of a re- 
port to the school authorities of the province. This occasional visitation is 
very useful in clearing up the dark corners of the Jand, correcting abuses. and 
giving an impulse, from time to time, to teachers, who might otherwise sink into 
apathy and neglect. To render the efficacy of the seminaries more complete 
itis provided that at the end of three years after leaving the seminary, the 
young teachers shall return to pass a second examination. And further, hy a1 
rdinance in 1826, it is provided, ‘To the end, that the beneficial influence of 
the seminary may extend itself to those teachers already established, who either 
require further instruction, or who in their own cultivation and skill in office 
do not advance, perhaps even recede; it is required that such teachers be re 
called into the seminary fora shorter or longer time, as may be needful fo1 
them, in order, either to pass through a whole methodical course, or to prac 
tice themselves in particular departments of instruction.’ By this organization 
tis very easy to see that the whole system of popular instruction is brought 
under the influence of the most able teachers; their skill is made to tell upon 
the character of the class; and the assurance is given that the work of educa 
tion is advancing surely and consequently toward perfection. 

It isonly by the distinct division of the objects of human industry and know] 
edge, into separate arts and sciences, that their advancement can be insured 
The necessity for the division of labor in the mechanic arts is well enough un 
tood. A necessity for this division, in intellectual pursuits, exists in a by 
no means less degree So long as the science of education depends for its de 
velopment upon the casual contributions of men of all professions, without 

eing made the business of any, it must grope its way hither and thither by the 
ight of occasional flashes, instead of being guided on by a steady flame 

The views of certain men on education are known among us, but so far is 
pedagogies from being cultivated as a science, we feel ourselves as yet hardly 
authorized to use the werd. I am far from denying that we have many very 
rood teachers ; but they stand separate and alone. Their influence rarely ex 
tends beyond the sphere of their own schools. Their experience has furnishe: 
| rules for their own procedure, but these rules 
never been expressed in words, much less their truth demon 

tion of the same to scientific principles. They are content to 
known as possessing the mysterious talent of a skillful teacher, and thei! 
wisdom dies with them. It is owing to the isolated position in which teachers 
y profession find themselves, that the didactic skill they may have acquired 
even when it rises above the character of a blind faculty, and is founded on 
the enlightened conclusions of science, still remains almost without influence 

n the wrong ideas in education which may be in vogue around them. To 
quote a remark of Dr. Harnisch: ‘ we have had, now and then, capable teach 
ers without possessing seminaries: we still find such sing/y in states which yet 
have no seminaries, but it can not be denied that seminaries are most effectual 
s for elevating the condition of common schools, and such they have sufi 


lv proved themselves to be in latter years 
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* * * * * x * * * * * * 


How far may we avail ourselves of the German plan of popular education 
It will be borne in mind, that the Prussian system is so far voluntary that iti 
itirely to the parent where, and in what manner, his child shall be edu 
ited, only requiring that the years, from six till fourteen, shall be devoted 1 
instruction, and that a certain amount of knowledge shall be obtained. The 
ve placed their public schools on the same basis that the 
lone, their laws are essentially the same, and teache1 
V as well as in Germany, the character of public servants 
The great feature of the Prussian system, which it is both suitable and highly 
desirable for us to imitate, is that which I have already described, namely : the 
provision therein made for the education of common school teachers. Thi: 
j irs to me the only radical reform, and the only means of putting public 
ecucauion 1n a Ste ady and ec nsequent train ¢ { im} roveme nt 
To apply to ourselves the advan s which I have already stated as flowing 
. é : os +} panei os por } . 


t ng among us to a 
' nt e oer \ . tent ration: methods of 
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instructing. It will create among teachers, devotion to their office, and a de- 











sire for co-operation ‘his desire will manifest itself in the organization of 
unions for conte Linthe establishment and support of many periodicals 
The higher cl ter of teachers, and the improved state of the schools, wi 
bring them respect, a! i better remuneration for their services. The higher 
value set upon education, the immense contrast between the efficacy of a ¢ 
stant, and that of a half-yearly school, and I must add, the i possinlity of get 
ting good tea for t Her, will gt ally do away with this great evil under 
which our school system suffers. ‘lhe permanent settlement of teachers, ren 
ing much less t ni accession to the profession necessary to keep the 


hools supplied, will, as I have shown, obviate all difficulty on the score « 





umbers. ‘The science of the human mind and its cultivation, this vitally im 
wortant branch of a nation’s literature, will be developed among us, and its 


essings will be richly manifested in the better cultivation of all the sciences 


h is a scanty outline of the benefits which the experience of other coun 
ries, and reason, show us will follow the proper education of our teachers. I d« 
10t mean to say that Germany has already realized all these benefits. Iti 
t to observe thatthe reform in education in this country, goes out from 
he government, not from the people themselves, who rather passively submit 


in portan 


ian actively co-operate in giving it efficacy. This, with other 


I 


grounds before stated, necessarily make popular education in Germany produ¢ 
I } 





tive of less results than in our own country * * 

In the establishment of teachers’ seminaries, their utility and success will de 
end entirely upon their appropriate and perfect organization ¥ economy) 
has often aitempt Lo | le for the education of primary teachers, by 














making the s inary an appendage to a high school, or an academy. Thirty 
vears agothis nt was not uncommon in Germany ; and later the experi 
ment has been tried in the State of New York. * * If it were needed, t 
strengthen the evidence of the inefficiency of this system, I might easily quot 
the testimony of the most able t ichers of Germany to this effect Perhaps 1 
department {f education 1 ire a more peculiar treatment, and more IS lol 
the undivided zeal and ¢ gy of those who have the conduct of it, than the 
preparation of teachers : 
avery thing depe on making the seminaries for teachers, separate and 


independent establishm with a careful provision for a thorough, theoreti« 

and practical preparation for all the duties of the common school. In the ex 
periment of introducing teachers’ seminaries into our country, there is a dai 
ger that we shall be too sparing in the number of teachers employed in con 
ducting them. Seminaries conducted by one or two teachers can not be othe 
wise than imperfect; and while but Jittle good would come from them, there is 
great danger that their failure would serve to bring the cause into disrepute.” 











COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


OF GERMANY 


tev. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D..in 1839, while Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, visited Europe, and on 
his return submitted to the General Assembly of Ohio, in December 


1839, a “ Report on Elementary Public Instruction in Europe,” in which 
he thus describes the course of instruction pursued in the Primary 
Schools of Germany, particularly of Prussia and Wirtemburg 

The whole course comprises eight years, and includes children from the : 

six to fourteen; and it is divided into four parts, of two years each. It 
rst principle, that the children be well accommodated as to house and furnit 
Che school-room must be well constructed, the seats convenient, and the scholars 

ade comfortable, and kept interested. The younger pupils are kept at scl 
but four hours in the day—two in the morning and two in the evening, with a 
recess at the close of each hour. The older, six hours, broken by recesses 
iten as 1s necessary Mos 





t of the school-houses have a bathing-place, a garden, 
id a mechanic's shop attached to them, to promote the cleanliness and health ot 





hildren, and to aid in mechanical and agricultural instruction. It will b 
n by the schedule which follows, that a vast amount of instruction is given 
luring these eight years; and lest it should seem that so many branches mus 


fuse the young mind, and that they must necessarily be but partially 








say, in the outset, that the industry, skill, and energy of teachers regular 
1 to their business, and depe = ng entirely upon it ; the modes of ching 

habit of always finishing whatever is begun ; the perfect method which is pr 
i. 


1; the entire punctuality and regularity of attendance on the part of the 
lars; and other things of this kind, fuel 
| 


tate a rapidity and exactness of ac 
ne, which may well seem incredible to those who have never 





uisition and discip 
tnessed it 
The greatest cure is taken that acquisition do not go beyond discipline ; an 
that the taxation of mind be kept entirely and clearly within the constitutiona 
ipacity of mental and physical endurance. The studies must never weary, but 
ways inte rest; the appetite for knowledge must never be cloyed, but be kept 
ways sharp and eager. These purposes are gradually aided by the frequent 
nterchange of topies, and by lively conversational exercises. Before the child is 
n permitted to learn his letters, he is under conversational instruction, fre- 
quently for six months or a year; and then a single week is sufficient to intr 
luce him into intelligible and accurate plain reading 
Every week is systematically divided, and every hour appropriated. The 
scheme for the week is written on a large sheet of paper, and fixed in a prom 
nt part of the school-room, so that every scholar knows what his business wi! 
e for every hour in the week ; and the plan thus marked out is rigid 


\ lowed 





Through all the parts of the course there are frequent reviews and 


it the impressions left on the mind may be distinet, lively, and p 
The exercises of the day are always commenced and closed with a short prayer 
1 the Bible and hvmn-book are ow first volumes put into the pul 


pils’ hands 


| these books they always retain and keep in constant use during 





gress of their education 

rhe general outline of the eight years’ course is nearly as foll 

I. First part, of two years, including children from siz toe? oht years old 
four principal branches, namely : 


1. Logical exercises, or oral teaching in the exercise of the powers of observa- 








n and expression, including religious instruction and the singing of hymns. 
2. Elements of reading 
3. Elements of writing 

i 


‘lements of number, or arithmetic { 
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II. Second part, of two years, including children from eight to ten years 
old -~seren pru Cl] Hranches, namely : 
!. Exercises iding 
2. Exe ses in writing 
}. Religious and 1 il instruction, in select ible narratives, 
1. Languag grammar 
Numbers thmetic 
Doctrine of space and form, or geometry 
7. Singing e, or elements of music 
lll. Third part, of two years, including children from ten to twelve yea 
id—eight principal branches, name ly : : 
1. Exercises in reading and elocution 
2, Exercises in ornamental writing, preparatory to drawing 
}. Religious instruction in the connected Bible history 
!, Language, or grammar, with parsing 
) hieal icuon, OF knowledge of Nature and the exter! world, ine ludir 
ic first elements of the sciences and the arts of life—of geography and history 
6. Arithmetic continued through fractions and the rules of proportion 
Geometry—doctrine of magnitudes and measures 
S. Singing and science of vocal and instrumental mus 
I\ Fourth part, of two years, including children from ten to twelve years 
old ne pal branches, namely : 
| $s ins tion in the religious observation of Nature ; the life an 
lis J Christ he history of the Christian religion, in connectiot 
W t ry civil history ; and the doctrines of Christianity 
2 v f the world, and of mankind, including civil society, eleme 
of law, agriculture echani¢ arts, manufactures, &¢ 
composition 
ind the mathematics to the business of life 
neering ] 
S« I ol musk 
the mode of teaching ler several of the abovy 
|. Furst part—children from six to eight years of age 
1. Conversat s between the teacher and pupus, ended to exercise ] 
s of obs n and expression 
| acher brings the children around him, and eng them in a famil 
nversation h himself. He generally addresses them all together, and the} 
re] simultaneously but, whenever necessary, he addresses an individ 
id requires the indivi to answer alone He tirst directs their enti 
ic s in the school-room, their position, form, color, size ater 
f ch the re made, &e., and requires precise and urate descriptions 
‘ res tl ‘ e tl various objects that meet their eye in the 
heir res ind a description of these objects, and the cireu 
form the subject of the next rning’s less 
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my right a smz all place, wh ch is a continuation of the Parade Place; and at the 
end of this, near the w [ see St. Peter’s Church, or the Wall-street Church, 
as it is sometimes called This church has a green yard before it, planted with 
trees, whic h is called the Wall Church Yard. St. Peter’s Church is the oldest 
hurech in the eity; it has a little round tower, which looks green, because it is 
mostly covered with copper, which is made green by exposure to the weather. 
When [ go out of the school-house to the lower part of Little Cathedral street, 
) the Coal-market, through Shoe street and Carriage street, I come to the 
Cast] The Castle is a large building, with two small towers, and 1s built around a 
square yard, which is called the Castk yard In the Castle there 
1e King and his Ministers of State, and the Judges of the Supreme 





e two churches 





urt, and the Consistory of the Church, hold their meetings thers From the 
Coal-market, I go through Shoe street to ~~ Hay market, and adjoining this is 
the New-market, which was formed after St. Nicholas’s C hurch w: is burnt, which 





formerly stood in that place. Between the Hay-market and the New-market is 
the City Hall, where the officers and magistrates of the city hold their meetings.” 
1e size of the 





given to aclass for a lesson, they are asked tl rard 
: a they may draw ona slate with a pencil; whether there are 
trees in it; what the different parts of a tree are ; what parts grow in the spring, 
ind what parts decay in autumn, and what parts remain the same throughout th 
nter; whether any of the trees are fruit trees; what fruits they bear; when 
y ripen ; how they look and taste; whether the fruit be wholesome or other- 
se; whether it is p yrudent to eat much of it; what plants and roots there 
the garden, and what use is made of them ; what flowers there are, and how the; 
ok, &c. The teacher may then read them the description of the garden of 
Eden in the second chapter of Genesis—sing a hymn with them, the imagery ot 
h is taken from the fruits and blossoms of a garden, and explain to them how 
<ind and bountiful God is, who gives us such wholesome plants and fruits, and 
such beautiful flowers for our nourishment and gratification. 








re t 





The external heavens also make an interesting lesson. The sky—its appear- 

and color at different times ; the clouds—their color, their varying form and 
1ovements ; the sun—its rising and setting, its concealment by clouds, its warm- 
and fertili } 
ger of being exposed to it unprotected ; the moon—its appearance by night, 
nee from the heavens; the stars—their 
this 





, its great heat in summer, and the 





he earth and giving it 


ybous, horned ; its occasional abs« 
r. difference among them, their number, distance from us, &e. In 
tion the teacher may read to them the eighteenth and nineteenth Psalms, 
1 other passages of Scripture of that kin nd, sing with them a hymn celebrating 




















glory of God in the creation, and enforce the moral bearing of such contem- 

s by appropriate remarks very common lesson is, the family and family 

s, love to parents, love to br and sisters, concluding w th appropriate 
issages from Scripture, and singing a family hymn 

Elements of reading 

r a suitable’ time spent in the exercises above » des eribed, the ch ldren pro- 

to learn the elements of reading. The first step is to exercise the organs of 

Ss 1 till th \ have rfect command of their vocal powers ; and this, after the 

is discipline in ersation and singing, is a task soon accomplished. They 

hen taught to utter tinetly all the vowel sounds. The characters or letters 

presenting these sounds a n shown and described to them, till the form 





l power of each ar impressed upon their memories. The sam 
ss is then gone through in respect to dipthongs and consonants. Last of all, 


ng acquired a definite and distinct view of the different sounds, and of 


h respectively represent these sounds, they are taught 


with the distinct understanding that the name of a! 





r and the power of a letter are two very different things 





They are now prepared to commence reading. The letters ar print lin 
form, on square cards; the class stands up before a sort of rack; the tea her 
he cards in his hand, places one upon the — and a conversation of 
Kind passes between him and his pupils: Wha er is that? H. Hle places 


this 





unother on the rack. What letter is that? A L now put these two letters to- 
gether, thus, (moving the cards cl together.) HA What sound do these two 








letters signify? Ha, There is another letter. What letter is that? (putting it on 
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the rack.) R. I now put this third letter to the other two, thus, HAR 

sound do the three letters make ? Har Cher s another letter W hat 
I). I join this letter to the other t] ¢ 





Hard. Then he proceeds in the same way with the letters F-I-S-T; joins 
four letters to the preceding four, H ARD-FIST,and the pupils pronounce, F 
. r x I I 

fist Phen with the letters E and 1), and joins these two to the preces din 





and the pupils pro ce, Hard-fisted. In this way they are taught to 


I 
words of any length, (for you may easily add to the above, N-E-S-S, and 





Hard-fistedness)—-the longest as easily as the shortest; and in fact they 


+) 
if 


ee, thus, HARD What do they ali m 


What 


1 
LiKE 


éeir letters ; they learn to read words of one syllable and of several s lables, a 


to read in plain reading, by the same process, at the same moment \fter ha 












































completed a sentence, or several sentences, with the ind rack, they 
proceed to read the same words and sentences in their spelling-books 

3. Elements of writ 

The pupils are first taught the right position of the arms and body in wi 
the proper method of holding the pen, &e.; and are exercised on these ] 5 
their habits are formed correctly. The different marks used in writing are tl 
exhibited to them, from the simpk point or straight ne, to the most con 
figure The variations of form and position which they are capable of assun 
and the different parts of which the complex fig are composed, are care 
described, and the student is ht to tate them, beginning with the mos 
simple ; then the separate parts of the complex, then the joining of tne s 
parts to a whole, with his per and slat After having aequired facility in 
exercise, he is prepared to write with his ink and pape Phe « S writt 
upon the blackboard : th papel s laid re ¢ h memb 1 Ss 
each has his pen ready in his hand, awaiting the word of his teacher If 
copy be the simple px nt, or line | , the teach peats the syllable « ne, sl 
ly at first, and with gradually increasing speed, and at each repetition of the sour 
the pupils writ In this way they learn to make the mark both correctly ar 
rapidly If the figure to be cupied consists of two strokes, (thus, 7.) the 
pronounces one, two—one, two, siowly at first, and then rapidly, as_ bet 
the pupils make the first mark, and then the second, at the sound of each at 
as before. If the figure consist of three strokes, (thus, 2.) the teacher pr 
one, two, three, and the pupils write as befor So when they come to mak« 
ters, the letter a has five strokes, thus, a. When that is the copy, the h 
says, deliberately, one, two, three, four, five, and at the sound of each s} t 
different strokes composing the letter are mad ; the speed of utt rance is gt 

lly accelerated, till finally the a is made very quickly, and at th tir 
neatly By this method f teach ng, a piaill, neat, and juick hand, is eas 
+ juired 

4. Elements of number, or arithmeti: 

In this branch of instruction I saw no improvements in the mode of teach 
not already subst lly introduced into the best schools of our own count 
need not, therefore, enter into ar y details respecting them, excepting so far as 
say that the student s taught to demonstrate, and perfectly to understand, the 
reason and nature of every rule before he uses 

Il. Second part c rom eight to ten years of age 

1. Exercises ng 

The object of xereises this part } nse, is to a e the |] 
of reading with accuracy and readiness, with d regard to punctuation, and 
reference to orthography Sometimes the whole class read together, and s 
times an individual by himself, in order to accustom them to both modes of 
ing, and to secure the advantages of bot! The sentence is first gone thi 
with in the class, by distinct Vy spe neg each word as it oe irs: then | t 
ing each word distinetly without sp gy it; athird time by pr noun g 
words and mentioning the punctuation points as they oceur A fourth time 
sentence is read with the proper pauses indicated by the punctuation points, w 
out mentioning them. Finally, the same sentence is read with particular attent 


to the intonations of the voic Thus one thing is taken at a time, and | 
must become thorough . 





One great benefit of the class reading together is, that each individual has t 


same amount of exercise as if h re the only one under instruction, his atter 








won 
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can never falter, and no part of the lesson escapes him. A skillful teacher, once 
accustomed to this mode of reading, can as easily detect any fault, mispronuncia- 
tion, or negligence, in any individual, as if that individual were reading alone 

The process is sometimes shortened, and the sentence read only three times, 
namely : “ according to the words, according to the punctuation, according to the 





Exe recises in W riting 


The pupils proceed to write copies in joining-hand, both large and small, the 


principles of teaching being essentially as described in the first part of the course. 
Che great object here is, to obtain a neat, swift, business hand. Sometimes, with- 
ut a copy, they write from the dictation of the teacher ; and in most cases in- 
struction in orthography and punctuation is combined with that in penmanship 
Chey are also taught to make and mend their own pens, and in doing this to be 
economical of their quills 


3. Religious and moral instruction in select Bible narratives. 
In this branch of teaching the methods are various, and the teacher adopts the 
method best adapted, in his judgement, to the particular circumstances of his own 
school, or to the special objects which he may have in view with a particular class, 
Sometimes he calls the class around him, and relates to them in his own language, 
some of the simple narratives of the Bible, or reads it to them in the words of 
the Bible itself, or directs one of the children to read it aloud; and then follows a 
endly, familiar conversation between him and the class respecting the narrative 
r little doubts are proposed and resolved, their questions put and answered, and 
teacher unfulds the moral and religious instruction to be derived from the les- 
son, and illustrates it by appropriate quotations from the didactic and preceptive 
parts of the Scripture. Sometimes he explains to the class a particular virtue or 
e, a truth or a duty ; and after having clearly shown what it is, he takes some 
Bible narrative which strongly illustrates the point in discussion, reads it to them, 
nd directs their attention to it, with special reference to the preceding narrative 
\ specimen or two of these different methods will best show what they are. 
a) Read the narrative of the birth of Christ, as given by Luke, ii. 1-20 Ob- 
, Christ was born for the salvation of men, so also for the salvation of chil 


i- 








lr Christ is the children’s friend Heaven rejoices in the good of men 
Jesus, though so great and glorious, makes his appearance in a most humble con 
n He is the teacher of the poor, as we ll as of the rich 


With these remarks compare other texts of the Bible. 





Jno iii. 16. “For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso 
r believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ 
v.{ ‘ s Was manifested the love of God toward us; because that God sent 
( Son into the world, that we might live through him 
Mark x. 14,15. “But when Jesus saw it he was much displeased, and said unto them, 
Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of G 
whosoever shall t 


erein 














d. Verily I say unto 
not receive the kingdom of God asa little child, he shall not enter 


And the lesson is concluded with singing a Christmas hymn. 
Jesus feeds five thousand men: Jno. vi. 1-14. 
God can bless a little so that it will do great good. 


Economy suffers nothing to be lost—other texts: Ps. exlv. 15, 16. 
The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou givest them their meat in due season.”’ 

Thou openest thy hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living thing.” 
Matt. vi. 31-33. “Therefore take no thought, saying, what shall we eat? or, What shall 
ed Wherewit! shall we be clothed? (for after all these things do the Gentiles 
ek for vour heavel Father knoweth that ve have need of all these things But seek ye 
tthe kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto 





Story of Cain and Abel. Gen. iv. 1-16. 

Remarks.—Two men may do the same thing externally, and yet the merit of 
their acts be very different. God looks at the heart. Be careful not to cherish 
envy or ill will in the heart. You know not to what crimes they may lead you. 
Remorse and misery of the fratricide-—other texts. Matt. xv. 19. Heb. xi. 4. 
1 Jno. iii. 12. Job. xxxiv. 32 


For out the heart proceed evil the ughts, murders. adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
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By faith At i x t sacrif an ¢ wh e obtain 
witne t w I God t Hg i giits nd t t being dead, ye 
speaketl 

N as ( n,w that wicked « and w hist he And wherefore slew 

m Becau V ks we 4 s brother’s righteous 

Story of Jesus in the tem} Luke 41-52 

Jesus in his childhood was very fond of learning, (he heard and asked ques 
tions God's word was his cht, he understood what he heard and re 
men were astonished at his rstanding and answers He carefully obe 
his parents, (he wet h them and was subject to them.) And as he grew u 
his good conduct endeared him to God and man. Other texts Eph. vi. | 
Prov. iii. 1-4 

( ir bey r parentsin the Lord; for this is rig Honor thy fa I 

r N nist f mmandment with promise hat may be we Ww 

mayest li g earth And ye l ' provoke! your cli lren t 

it bring them uy the nurture and admon Lord 
* My s forget not m w:t et thine heart keep m mmandments: For g 
nd g nd j ( s they add tot! t not mercy r fors 

them about k: wi them upon the ble of thir < 

randg j gin sight of God and m ‘ 

On the other mode of teaching, the teacher, for example, states the g 

1. that Good pr t s ind rewards the good, and punishes he bad In st 

, of this he reads to them the narrative of Daniel in the lions’ den, and tl 

h whicl t ecusers Dan. vi In istration of the s 

ith, the escap¢ miserable death of his persecutor, Herod, 1 

Te Acts x 

Phe teacher may impress upon the mind of his class, that diligence, set 
lelit nd conscientious sé trol, are the surest guarantees of success 
1, in f the statement, read the narr e of Joseph's duet in | 
ister’s h gypt, and in the prison, and the results of it Gren. XXXIX 
s Various lients the life of Jesus may be us t eat advantage 
s g d fler virtues 
t is! mended that the teacher employ, in his instru ns, the transla 

e Scriptures reneral use among the people but that he occasionally ta 

riginal Seriptures and read to the children, in his own translation and s 

S USE SII ranslations from different hors, that children may early lk 

tl versities in different faithful translations, and see what they rea 
it to 
It is scare necess to observe, that a teacher who understands his business 
| is faithful to his trust, will scrupulously abstain from sectarian peculiarities 
I isting odium on the tenets of any of the Christian denominations A man 
ho has not magnanimity or enlargement of mind enough for this, is not fit to be 
ved as a teacher, even in the humblest branches of knowledge 


I) itive tongue, the ability to use it with correctness, facility 
pow s s regarded as one of the most mportant bran¢ hes of com 
school instr 1. It is the principal object of the logical exercises, or, : 

iy be just I |. the exercises in thinking and speaking, already des 


in the first part of the course, before th 


taught 


aul 


Or 


1e course, grammar | directly and scientifically, 
and technical manner the contrary, techni 

_ till the child has become familiar with the nature and 
d by them, and he is able to use them as the names of 


} 


s 





existence in his mind, and not as awful sounds, dimly 
steries of science into which he has no powel 
rsation. and } , f 
be ‘earned s ] 
¢ ¢ } ~ ge 4) 
1 
; 
ne aia a de i 
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writes upon the blackboard the words * here, there, near,’ &e Ile then says, 
‘‘ Children, we are all together in this room ; by which of the words on the black- 
board can you express this?” Children. “ We are all here.” Teacher. ‘“* Now 
look out of the window and see the church; what can you say of the church 
with the second word on the blackboard 2?” Children. “ The church is there.” 


N 
+h is not great; how will you 





Teacher. “ The distance between us and the chur 





xpress this by a word on the blackboard ?”? Children. “ The chureh is near,’ 
rhe fact that these different words express the same sort of relations is then ex 
i c nd rd nD rly th ] 





ey belong to the same class, or are the same part 


f speech. The variations of these words arg next « xplained. “ Children, you 
say the church is near, but there is a shop between us and the church ; what wil 
you say of the shop ?”? Children. ** The shop is nearer.’ Teacher. “ But ther 
sa fence between us and the shop. Now when you think of the distance 
between us, the shop and the fence, what will you say of the fence?’ Children 
The fence is nearest.’ So of otheradverbs. “ The lark sings well, Compar 
the singing of the lark with that of the canary bird Compare the singing of the 
igale with that of the canary bird.”’ After all the different sorts of adverbs 
1 their variations have in this way been illustrated, and the pupils understand 


this kind are called adverbs, the definition of the adverb is given 


s T 
h nd al 


rhtis 


that all words of 
s it stands in the grammar, and the book is put into their hands to study th 
hapter on this topic. In this way the pupil understands what he is doing at 
very step of his progress, and his memory is never burdened with mere names 
which he ean attach no definite meaning 
Che mode of teaching the subsequent branches is founded on the same general 
nciples, and it may not be necessary to give particular examples 
Numbers, or arithmeti: 
6. Doctrine of space and form, or geometry 





7. Singing by note, or elements of music. 
The method of teaching music has already been successfully introduced into our 
n State, and whoever visits the schools of Messrs. Mason or Solomon, in Cincin- 


will have a much better idea of what it is than any description ean give 


yr will any one who visits these schools entertain a doubt that all children from 
x to ten years of age, who are capable of learning to read, are capable of learn 
¢ to sing,and that this branch of instruction can be introduced into all our 
numon schools with the greatest advantage, not only to the comfort and disc 


line of the pupils, but also to their progress in their other studies. 

The students are taught from the blackboard. The different sounds are repre 
sented by lines of different lengths, by letters, by figures, and by musical notes ; 
the pup ls are thoreughly drilled on each successive principle before proceed - 


eiita 
ng to the next 

Ill. Third part, of two years—children from ten to twelve. 

1. Exercises in reading and elocution 
f in this part of the course, is to accustom the 





The objects o these e Ises, II 
upils to read in a natural and impressive manner, so as to bring the full force of 
ie sentiment on those to whom they read. They are examined in modulation, 
mphasis, and the various intonations, and they often read sentences from the 


kboard in which the various modulations are expressed by musical notes or 


ya 








Inve d lines 

The evils of drawling and monotone are prevented in the outset by the method 
f teaching, particularily the practice of the whole class reading together and 
<eeping time. Short and pithy sentences, particularly the Book of Proverbs, are 
recommended as admirably adapted to exercises of this kind. 

2. Ornamental writing, introductory to drawing. 

The various kinds of ornamental letters are here practiced upon, giving accuracy 
o the eye and steadiness to the hand, preparatory to skill in drawing, which comes 
nto the next part of the course The pupils also practice writing sentences and 


tters, with neatness, rapidity, and correctness. 


}. Religious instruction in the connected Bible history. 

The des gn here is to give to the student a full and conneete d view of the whole 
Bible historv For this purpose large tables are made out and hung before the 
students. These tables are renerally arrat ced in four eolumns, the first contain- 
ng the names of the distinguished men during a particular period of Bible history ; 
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the second, the dates; the third, a chronological register of events; and the 
fourth, the particular passages of the Bible where the history of these persons 
and events may be found With these tables before the pupils, the teacher him 
self, in his own words, gives a brief conversational outline of the prin< pal char 
acters and events withir ‘ period, and then gives directions that the ser 
tural passages reterr« i to clully read After this is done, the sual rec 
tion and examination takes | some of the more striking narratives, such 
the find ng of Moses on the cs of the Nile Abraham oft ring his sor tl 
uurney of the wise met | to Christ the crucifixion ; the conver 

f Paul, &e., are comn | nie y in the words of the Bible, and the recita 
tion accompanied with the singing of a hymn alluding to theseevents. Tl 
moral instruction to be derived from each historical event is carefully impress 
by the teacher. The teacher also gives them a brief view of the history between 
the termination of the Old and the commencement of the New Testament, that 
nothing may be wanting to a complete and systematic view of the whole grout 
Thus the whole of the historical part of the Bible is studied thoroughly, and sys 
tematically, and practically, without the least sectarian bias, and without a moment 
being spent on asingle idea that will not be of the highest use to the scholat 
luring all his future life 

1. Language and grammar 

There is here a continuation of the exercises in the preeeding | th 
uurse, in a more scientific form, together with parsing of connected sentences, 
ind writing from the dic on of the teacher, with reference to grammar, orthog 
raphy, and punctuation same principal alluded to before, of avoiding tech 
nical terms till the things represented by those terms are clearly perceived, is here 
carefully adhered to \ single specimen of the manner in which the modes and 
tenses of the verb are taught may be sufficient to illustrate my meaning The 
teacher writes on the blackboard a simple sentence, as, “* The scholars learn well 
and asks the class what sort of a sentence it is. They reply that it is a direct 
statement of a fact Teach.) Put it in the form of a command Class.) Sche 
ars, learn well ! Teach.) Put it in a question form Class.) Do the scholar 
learn well? Teach.) Of a wish Class May the scholars 

Teach ) Of an exclamation Class.) How well the scholars learn! ! 
Che conditional form. Class.) If the scholars learn well; or, should the scholars 

mm well Teach.) Of necessity ( ) The scholars must learn we 

I 1.) Of ability Class.) The scholars can learn well, &c., &e Chey ar 
then taught that the direct statement is called the indicative mode of the verb 
the command, the imperative mode ; the conditional, the subjunctive mode the 

‘ 


wish, the potential mode, & 























, & and after this, the book is into thei 


put 














hands, and they study their lesson as it stands After this the different tenses of 
the several modes are taught in the same way 
». Real ledge of Nature and the external world, including 
the first el ural sciences, the arts of life, geography, and history 
Instruction rected to the answering of the following qvestions, 
namely 
a) What is m as it respects his corporeal and intellectual nature ? 
Here come anatomy and phys logy, so far as the structure of the human body 
s concerned, and the functions of its several parts 
Also the simple cleme if mental ph losophy In this connection appropriate 
exts of Scripture are quoted, as Gen. ii. 7 Ps. exxxix., 14-16 \n appropriate 
hymn Is also sul 
* And the Lord ! n man of the dust se gY 1 bre ed nostr 
the breath of life 1 man bec a living sou 
I will praise thee: for lam fearfully and wonderfully made: marvellous are thy works 
and that my soul knoweth 1 we My substance was not hid from thee, when I was 
made in secret, and curious roug n the west parts of the earth. Thine eves did see 
my substance, yet g | ind in thy book all my members were writt« which in 
continuance were fashioned, when as yet there was none of them.” 
b) What does man need for the preservation and cheerful enjoyment of life, 
as it respects his body and mind? For his be dy he needs food; the different 
ds of food, and the mode preparing them, are here brought to view: the 
kin f food, and tl f | them, are here brought to view; th 
uuwholesameness of s s af food uriousness of improper food ; cooking ; 
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evils of gluttony. The different kinds of clothing and modes of preparing them ; 
of dress is necessary to health ; folly and wickedness of van ty and 
xtravaganee Dwellings, materials of which hou 
nstructing them ; different trades employed in their construction 

the me igliborho ud 


what sort 
es are constructed ; mode of 


For the mind, man needs society, the family and its duties ; 
the school and its 





nd its duties. Intellectual, moral, and religious cultivation ; 
ities; the church and its duties, Fk: body and mind both, he needs security 
person and property ; the government; the legislature; the courts, &« 
Where and how do men find t! ins to supply their wants, and ma 





nselves comfortable and happy in this lif 
The vegetable, the mineral, and the an kingdoms are here brought to vie 
r materials ; together with ag iture manufactures, as the mean tf cor 
, materials to our us¢ Cre raphy, with spec al reference 1@ pl 





and religivus institutions; towns, 





juctions of countries, ¢ 
rganization and 


, an 
rraphy is sometimes taught by blank 
‘ts, to which the stu tix the names of the several 
n state the production 


and ther 


, rivers, mountains, ‘ 
stitutions for which ‘ Sometimes the names of countri 
ers, &c., are given, and the pupil is required to construct an outline chart of 
ivir loealities 
In respect to all the above points, the native country is particularly studied ; 
abilities, its productions, its laws, its institutions, its history, &c., are investigated 

vith especial reference to its ability of supplying the physical, social, and mora 
nts of its inhabitants. Under this head the pupils are taught to appreciat 
native country, to venerate and love its institutions, to understand what is 


essary to their perfection, and to imbibe a spirit of pure and generous pati 





It is scarcely necessary to add, that all the instruction under this fifth head 
fined to the fundamental and simplest principles of the several branches re- 
1 to 
6. Arithmetic, continued through fractions and the rules of proportion 
(;eometry, doctrine of magnitudes and measures 
<. Singing. and science of vocal and instrumental musie 
IV. Fourth part, of two years children from twelve to fourteen 
1. Religious instruction, in the religious observation of Nature, the life and dis 
irses of Jesus Christ, the history of the Christian religion, in connection with 
cotemporary civil history, and the principal doctrines of the Christian 
ntioned under this head is one of peculiar 





first topie of instruction men 
tem, the 








iterest and utility. The pupils are rht to observe, with care and sys 
various powers and operations of Nature, and to consider them as so many illus 
+ 1 
1 lesson 


the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator ; and at éac} 


priate passage of the Bible, which they read and 


ations of 


lirected to some appr 


are 


mit to memory: and thus the idea is continually impressed on them, that the 
iod of Nature and the God of the Bible are one and the same Being 


or example, as introductory to the whole study, the first chapter of Genesis, 
r with some other appropriate passage of Scripture, as the 147th Psalm, on 
38th chapter of Job, may be read and committed to memory. The surface 
the earth, as illustrating the power and wisdom of God, may be taken as a 
sson. Then the varieties of surface, as mountains, valleys, oceans and rivers, 
ents and islands, the height of mountains, the breadth of oceans, the length 
f rivers, remarkable cataracts, extended caverns, voleanoes, tides, &c., may 
aken into view, and the teacher may impress upon the class th 


wwer, and intelligence necessary for such a creation. The whole is fortified by 








t be 


greatness, 


e application of such a passage as Psalm civ. 1-13. 
yu art very great; thou art clothed with 

Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment: who stretchest out 
who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters: who mak 
who maketh his 

earth, that it 
garment: the 


Bless the Lord, O my soul! O Lord my God! tl 


rand majesty 
e heavens like a curtain 
the clouds his chariot: who walketh upon 
gels spirits ; his ministers a flaming fire Who laid th 
ild not be removed forever Thou coverest it with 
1 above the mountains. At t rebuke they fled 


the wings of the wind 
foundations of the 





the deep as witha 
at the voice of thy thunder 
by the valleys unto the 
that they may not pass 


é valleys, 
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whole system of Nature, must be clearly obvious to every thinking mind; and 

its utility, considered merely with referes to worldly 

The second topic of re ligiot 


us instruction 1s more 


good, is no less manifest 


g exclusively seriptural. The 
life of Christ, and the history of the apostles, as given in the New Testament, ar 
chronologically arranged, and tables formed as before Ill. 3 The dis 
yurses Of Christ are examined and explained in tl 
and in the same way the discourses and epistles of the apostles. Th 
hristianity, in connection with th , is taught in a serie 
conversational lectures. To conclude the whole course of rel 
asummary of the Christian doctrine is given in the form of some approved 


ieir chronological arrangement 
history of 
cotemporary civil history 
f 


igious iInstructio 


catechism 
2. Knowledge of the world and of mankind, including civil society, constitu 


ial law, agriculture, mechanie arts, 





manutactures, We. 
his is a continuation and completion, in a more systematic form, 


T 
m commenced in IIL. 5. The 
s to construct a habitation 
purpose, Ww here they 


f the instrue 
course begins with the family, and the 


t first object 


tells what materials are necessary for tl 


: to w brought together and fitted into the 
several parts of the ding se must now be furnished. The differe: 
articles of furniturs heir 





which they are made, and the 
rated Then comes t] 


essary for the subsistenc 





whatever els 


! of a family Then the family 
“‘e j + ae a ot as T, S ; 
luties and virtues ; parental and filial obligation and a 











ffeetion ; rights of prope rty 
luties of me gehborhoo the civil relations of so the ious relations of 
§ ety: the state, the ier-land, & finally, oe graphy, h story, and travels 
Books of travels are compiled expressly for the use of schools, lare found t 

of the highest interest and utility 

Language, and exercises in composition 

Che object here is to give the pupils a perfect command of their native tongu 

ind ability to use it on all occasions with readiness and power. The first exercises 
ire on simple questions, su¢ » oo—“ WI y oug ht children to love and obey their 
rents ?”’ or they are short descriptions of visible object 


ects, such as a house, a 


reises on the various forms of expressing 


same idea, as, “ The sun « htens the ear ’ © The earth is enlightenes 

y the sun.’ “The sun gives light tothe earth.’ “ The earth receives light 
m the sun.” “TI sun is the souree of light to the earth.” * The sun sends 

it its rays to enlighten the earth.’ “ The earth is enlightened by rays sent out 
from the sun,” &ec. There are exercises also of the same sort on metaphors and 
other figures of speech Familiar letters are then written, and short essays on 
themes such as may be furnished by texts from the Book of Proverbs, and other 


ences of the kind: and thus gradual advancement is made 
1 graver modes of composition 

t. Application of arithmetic and the mathemat to tk 
uding surveying, civil engineering, Ke 

The utility of this branch of instruction, and the mode of it, after what 
ilready bee n said, are probably too obvious to need any further illustration 


» to all the higher 





1e business of life, 





has 
Dd. Elements of draw ng 
For this the pupils have already been prepared by the exercises in ornamenta 
, in the previous part of the 


writiy 





f cours They have already aequired that ac 
iracy of sight and steadiness of hand which ar 
sites to drawing well. The first exer 
simple mathematical figures, such as the 


lelogram ; 





« among the most essential requi- 


Z 
us 


in drawing lines, and the most 





are, the cube, the triangle, the para 
y from wooden models, placed at some little 
shelf, before the class 





d stance on 
From this they proceed to architectural figures, such as 
rs, Windows, columns, facades 





f Then the figures of animals, such as a horse 
a cow, an ele phant ; first from other pict um 





ures, and then from Nature \ plant,a 

se, or some flower is placed upona shelf, and the class make a picture of it 

rom this they proceed to ip ng, listo | paint g ! the higher 

ranches of the art, according to their time 1 capacity All learn enough of 

drawing to us t in the comr n bus ss of life. sueh as plott ng a field, laying 

out a canal. or drawir +) . ‘ y mar " 1 hich decrex 
of ex : 
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6. Exercises in singing it! scence Of musk 

The instructions of pl parts are extended as 
nelude ring an elt, and more abstruse ; 
of the s e and T 


The following extracts from Hon. Horace Mann’ 


he port Lo thie 





deficiences in the foregoing sketch. and, at the san 


mpressions of another observer. 


The first element of superiority in a Prussian school, and on 


tends throughout the whole subsequent Course of instruction, 


assification of the scholars. In all places where the nur 
large to allow it, the children are divided according to ages 
asingle teacher has the charge only of a single class, or of ¢ 
classes as is practicable. 1 have before adverted to the const 


houses, by which, as far as possible, a room is assigned to ea 

















pose a teacher to have thecharge of but one class, and to have talent ar 
resources sufficient properly to engage and occupy its attention, and we supposs 
perfect school. But how greatly are the teacher's duties increased, and his dif 
ulties multiplied, if he have four, five, or half a dozen classes, under his pers 
inspeetion. While attending to the ree n of or his mind is consta 
alled off, to attend to the studies and the conduct of all the others. For this 
very few teachers amongst us have the requisite y and he the idleness 
ind the disorder that reign in so many of our schools, exceptir n cases whet 
the debasing motive of tear puts the children inirons. All these diffi es are 
one avoided by a suitable classification ;: by such a classification as hat Ss 
teacher to address his instructions at the same time to all the children wl 
before him, and to accompany them to the play-ground, at recess or intermissiot 
without leaving any behin f his 
ibsence All this will be esc! 
tion of exercises. There that 2 
tnertia of mind which eon t 
enough to turn aside fro 
and elassifying scholars, 
METHOD OF TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN ON THEIR FIRST ENTERING SCHOOL, 
In regard to this as well as other modes of teaching, I shall endeavor t 
describe some particular lessons that I heard. The Prussian and Saxon schools 
ire all conducted substantially upon the same plan, and taught in the same 1 
ner. Of course, there must be those differences to which different degrees 
talent and experience give rise 
\bout twenty years ago, teachers in Prussia made the important dis ry tl 
children have five senses, t er With various muscles and mental faculties 
which, almost by a necessity their nature, must be kept in a state of activ 
and which, if not usefully, are liable to be mischieve usly employed. Subseque 
improvements in the art of teaching have consisted in supplying interesting a 
useful, instead of mischievous occupation, for these senses, muscles, and ulties 
Experience has now proved that it is much easier to furnish profitable and delight 
ful employment for all these powers, than it is to stand over them with ar 
stifle their workings, or to ie a thousand shapes of fear to guard the thou 
sand avenues through which the salient spirits of the young play outward. Na 


it is much easier to keep the eye, and hand, and mind at work together, than it is 





to employ any one of them separately from the others A « 
teacher by so many more cords, the more of his natural capac 
interest and employ 

In the case | am nov 
about six years of ag 
expectation. They } 


ntraeted a love for 








lar a8 poss ble, and 
and difficul 





branches 


s Seventh Annual 


ird of Education in Massachusetts, will supply some 


e time present th 








hild is bound to tl 


ties the teacher can 
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making a playful remark which excited a light titter around the room, and effec- 
tually arrested attention, he gave a signal for silence. After wating a moment, 
during which every countenance was composed and every noise hushed, he made 
a prayer consisting of a single sentence, asking that as they had come together to 
earn, they might be good and diligent. He then spoke to them of the beautiful 

iy, asked what they knew about the seasons, referred to the different kinds of 
fruit-trees then in bearing, and questioned them upon the uses of trees in con 
structing houses, furniture, &e. Frequently he threw in sportive remarks which 
enlivened the whole school, but without ever producing the slightest symptom of 
lisorder. During the familiar conversation, which lasted about twenty minutes, 
there was nothing frivolous or trifling in the manner of the teacher; that manner 
was dignified though playful, and the little jets of laughter which he caused the 
children occasionally to throw out, were much more favorable to a receptive state 
of mind than jets of tears. 

Here I must make a prelimenary remark, in regard to the equipments of the 
scholars and the furniture of the school-room. Every child has a slate and pencil, 
ind a little reading book of letters, words, and short sentences. Indeed, I never 
saw 3& Prussian or Saxon school, above an infant school, in which any child was 
inprovided with a slate and pencil. By the teacher's desk, and in front of the 

hool, hung a blackboard. The teacher first drew a house upon the blackboard ; 
and here the value of the art of drawing, a power universally possessed by Prus- 
sian chers, became manifest By the side of the drawing and under it, he 
wrote the word house in the German script hand, and printed it in the German 

tter. With a long pointing rod, the end being painted white to make it more 


+ 
veda 


visible, he ran over the form of the letters, the children, with their slates b« 
them and their pencils in their hands, looking at the pointing red and tracing the 
forms of the letters in the air. In all our good schools, children are first taught 


etters on the slate before they write them on paper ; het 


to imitate the forms of 

they were first imitated on the air, then on slates, and subsequently, in oldet 

classes, on paper. The next process was to copy the word * house,”* both 

‘t and in print, on their slates. Then followed the formation of the sounds of 
+} 


the letters of which the word was composed, and the spelling of the word. Tet 





the names of the letters were not given as with us, but only their powers, or the 
sounds which those letters have in combination. The letter A was first selected 
and set up in the reading-frame, (the same before described as part of the appa 
ratus of Prussian schouls for young children.) instead of articulating our alphabetic 


(aitch,) merely gave a hard breathing; such a sound as the letter really has 


ithe word “ house.’’ Then the dipthong, au, (the German word for “ house” 
s spelled “* haus,”?) was taken and sounded by itself, in the same way. Then 
the blocks containing h, and au, were brought together, and the two sounds were 
mbined. Lastly, the letter s was first sounded by itself, then added to th 
others, and then the whole word was spoken. Sometimes the last letter in a 
rd was first taken and sounded ; after that the penultimate ; and so on until the 
7 | » ] 


word was completed. The responses of the children were sometimes individual, 





and sometimes simultaneous, according to a signal given by the master 

In every such school, also, there are printed sheets or cards, containing the 
ters, d pthongs, and whole words. The children are taught to sound a dip- 
g, and then asked in what words that sound oceurs. On some of thes 





+ 
to 


ake several short sentences, and when the 


there are words enougl 








are a little advanced, the teacher points to several isolated words in succes 


1, which when taken together make a familiar sentence, and thus he gives 


\ 





t 


them an agreeable surprise, and a pleasant initiation into reading. 

(\fter the word ‘ house” was thus completely impressed upon the minds of t! 
children, the teacher drew his pointing rod over the lines which formed the 
and the children imitated him, first in the air, while they were looking at 
his motions, then on their slates. In their drawings there was of course a great 
variety as to taste and accuracy ; but each seemed pleased with his own, for their 
first attempts had never been so criticised as to produce discouragement. Several 
children were then called to the blackboard to draw a house with chalk. After 
this, the teacher entered into a conversation about houses. The first question was, 


what kind of a house was that the blackboard? Then the names of other 
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, hich houses ‘e built were men- 





kinds of houses were g 


tioned stone 

















were made; ‘ 
upon points W idren were s ipp mse t te 1 
juest s:; when he passed ibjects b nd their sphere, he ga for 
nteri vith ti remarks and picas ta lotes 
An rtant uld not | a. | his, as . 
I + 
1 ‘ p wa i s required ror instane 
Ises { he does 1 AY tl nsw 
| stn 2 er en lletiar P I 
ise mav | rad | | swe! 3 s nit 
propos vith ret t ic words of 1 to Com} 
And here he greatest ca s taken tl he ans s ilways be ¢g 
' } ’ ton , F 2 - 
hia na i 
t right gra at s ns ling © | str i 
language ss s 1 the beg s t Xpress 
is 1a i, as | sO} ss 1 me ( 
rd Ss cesses of é < xte with t us 
vard | fa i i ‘ 
nguage as its strument, tf thes aesons 
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, 
| h its operations are f 
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: : 4 
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makes another fe tous sa i r i this r too Ss 
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} s s 
‘ ' A | r in his hand, says a, he ¢ sa en 
echoes | 1 80 ' vitcal s f lifeless | ed ch s is 
If the child is bright. the time which passes during this lesson is the only part of t 
: { of the mind is 


lay when h es 1 
to twenty-six \ parrot or liot uld the sa thing And so of 
the organs and vers of b They lemned to inact 
t child who stands 1 ke a post is most roved ; nay, | s rebu 
he does not stand a post \ head that does not turn to the 1 
in eye tl es 1 s s socket, hands |] g¢ motionless at the s 
ible as thos statue, are the points of ex ce, wl 
s he s ss t f a, b, « \sa general 1 six nl s 
« ‘ six © , at« } cr} same lw ild 
s or tw x playthings in one or days 
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ll children are pleased with the idea of a house, a hat, a top, a ball, a bird, an 
egg, a nest, a flower, &c.: and when their minds are led to see new relations or 





lities in these objects, or when their former notions respecting them are 


it out more vividly, or are more distinctly defined, their delight is even 


keener than that of an adult would be in obtaining a new fact in science, or 





in 
having the mist of some old doubt dispelled by a new discovery Lessons on 
familiar objects, given by a competent cher, never fail to command attention, 
and thus a habit of mind is induced stimable value in regard to all futur 





Again, the method I have described necessarily leads to conversation, and cor 


versation with an intelligent teacher secures several important objects. It com 
1unicates information. It brightens ideas before only dimly apprehended. It 
iddresses itself to the various faculties of the mind, so that no one of them ev 

res or is cloyed. It teaches the child to use language, to frame sentences, to 


select words which convey his whole meaning, to avoid those which convey either 
nore or less than he intends to express; in fine, it teaches him to seek for 
thoughts upon a subject, and then to find appropriate language in which t 


othe them \ child trained in this way will never commit those absurd at 
ludicrous mistakes into which uneducated men of some sense not unft ent 


1 irequ 


fall, viz., that of mism: 





ching their words and ideas; of hanging as it were, the 


garments of a giant upon the body of a pigmy, or of forcing a pigmys’s dress 


upon the huge limbs of a giant. Appropriate diction should clothe just ideas, as 
a tasteful and substartial garb fits a graceful and vigorous form 





The above described exercise oceupies the eye and the hand as well as the 


mind, The eye is employed in tracing visible differences between different fo 





ind the hand in copying whatever is presented, with as little difference 


sible And who ever saw a child that was not pleased with pictures, and 
attempt to imitate them? Thus, the two grand objects so strenuously 





upon by writers, in regard to the later periods of education and the matur 











esses of thought, are attained, viz., the power of recognizing analogies and dis 
similarities 
Having given an unt of the reading lesson of a primary class, just after 
hey had commenced going to school, | will follow it with a brief account of a 
sson given to a more advanced clas The subject was a short piece of poetry 
escribing a hunter's life in Miss It was first read, the reading being accom 
anied with appropriate criticisms as to pronunciation, tone, &¢ It was then 
taken up verse by verse, and the pupils re required to give equivalent expres 
sions In prose The teacher then entered into an explanation of every part of it, 
nasort of oral lecture, accompanied w occasional questions. This was done 
with the greatest minuteness Where there was a geographical reference, h 
itered at large into geog hy: wher reference to a foreign custom, he com 
pared it with their customs a me; and thus he explained every part, and illus 
rated the illustrations themselves, until, after an entire hour spent upon six four 
ne verses, he left them to write out the sentiment and the story in prose, to be 
wed in school the next 1 I r All tl was done without the sl chtest 
wreak or hesitation, and evident ? 1 from a mind full of the subject, and 
ha nga ready comma d of s 
An account of one more hat [ have to say on the subject « 
wing The class consist s, belonging to a burgher scho 
hich they wer ta had been reading a poem of Schillet 
i sort of philosophical allegory ; lie t was completed, the teacher called 
I { of them to give | f tl r nit f the lt 
1 his seat, stepped to t ! = desk 1, st ng in front of tl scl 
weupied about fifteen twe  « raneous account of t 
wem, and what he supposed m 1 mo 
ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS 
Children I tau ht to cipher ( ; ? 1 he. to count. s 1 after entering 
school. [will attempt to describe a lesson which I saw given to a very young 
lass slocks of one cube, two ves, three cubes, &e., up to a block of ten 


1 
ubes, lay upon the teacher's desk The cubes on each block were distinetly 
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marked off, and differs ntly colored, that is, if the first inch or cube was white, the 
next would be black. The teacher stood by his desk, and in front of the class 
He set up a block of one cube, and the class simultaneously said one. A block 

two cubes was then placed by the side of the first, and the class said two. This 





ir 


was done until the ten blocks stood by the side of each other ina row. They 
were then counted backward, the teacher placing his finge r upon them, as a sig 
nal that their respective Di inbers were to be called The ne xt exercise Was, ** tw 


nd soon toten; and then backward 


comes after one, three comes after two,”’ 





‘nine comes before ten, eight comes before nine, and so of the rest. The teache 
then asked, What is three composed of? A. Three is composed of one and twe 


Q. Of what else is three composed? A. Three is composed of three ones. @ 
What is four composed of? A. Four is composed of four ones, of two and twe 
of three and one. @Q. What is five composed of? A. Five is composed of fiv: 
ones, of two and three, of two twos and one, of four and one. Q. What nur 
bers compose six? seven ? eight? nine? To the latter the pupil would answer 
“ Three threes make nine ; two, three, and four make nine; two, two, and five 
make nine; three, four, and two make nine; three, five, and one mal : 
&¢., &e. The teacher then placed similar blocks side by side, while the childrey 
added their re spective nun bers toge ther “two twos make four: “ three tw 


make six,’ & The blocks were then turned down horizontally to show tl 





three blocks of two eubes each were equal to one of six cubes Such questior 
were then asked as, how many are six Jess than eight? five less than seven? & 


Then, how many are seven and ¢ t? The answer was given thus: eight ar 


one more than seven, seven and seven make fourteen, and one added makes f 
therefore eight and seven make fifteen. @Q. How many are six and eight? / 





Kight are two more than six, six and six make twelve, and two added make fourt 
Or it m 


t ht be thus: six are two less than eight, eight and eight are sixteen, 


taken from sixteen Jeave fourteen, therefore eight and six are fourteen The 


then counted up to a hundred on the blocks. Toward the close of the less 





such questions as these were put, and readily answered : Of what is thirt g 
mmposed ? A. Thirty-eight is composed of thirty and eight ones; of seven f 
id three ones ; or sometimes thus: of thirty-seven and one; of thirty-six ; 


o ones ; of thirty-five and threc ones, & Q. Of what is ninety compos 
1. Ninety is composed of nine ten and forty, &e., &e 





Thus, with a frequent reference to the blocks, to keep up attention by preset 
ng an object to the eye, the simy numbers were handled and transposed it 
great varicty ways. In this Jesson, it is obvious that counting, numerat 
iddition, substraction, multiplication, and division were all included, yet there w 
no abstract rule, or unintelligible form of words given out to be committed 


inemory Nay, these little children took the first steps in the mensuratior 





superficies and solids, by comparing the length and contents of one block wit 
a ee 

When the pupils were a little further advanced, I usually heard lessons re 

this way : Suppose 4521 are to be multiplied by 25. The pupil says, five times 
one are five ones, and he sets down 5 in the unit’s place; five times two tens, « 
twenty ones, are a hundred, and sets down a ¢ pher in the ten’s place ; five time: 
three hundred are one thousand and five hundred, and one hundred to be carri« 


make one thousand six hundred, and sets down a 6 in the hundred’s place 











times four th ind are twenty thousand, and one thousand to be carried n 
twenty-one nd Tl figure in the multiplier is then ti twe 
times one are twenty, and a 2 is set down in the ten’s place ; twenty times t 
ter re four Ini lred, ind a 4 is set down n the hundred’s place 4 twenty times 
three hundred are six thousand, and a6 is set down in the thousand’s pi: 
twenty t s r thous eighty thousand, and an 8 is set down in tl 
thousand’s p! Then come 1] litions to get the product. Five ones 
five, two tens a twenty, and these figures are respectively set down; f 
hundred and six |} lred make a thousand, and a cipher is set down in the hur 
1 to be carried to six thousand makes seven thousand 
usand more makes eicht thousand, and an 8 is set down in the thou 





e: ty thousand and twenty thousand make one hundred thousand, 
" a . ] 
en thousand’s place, and a1 in the hundred 
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thousand’s place. It is easy to see that where the multiplier and multiplicand are 
large, this process soon passes beyond mere child’s play 

So in division. If 32756 are to be divided by 75, the pupil says, how many 
hundred times are seventy-five, or seventy-five ones, contained in thirty-two 
thousand and seven hundred, or in thirty-two thousand and seven hundred ones ? 
four hundred times, and he sets down a 4 in the hundred’s place in the quotient ; 
then the divisor seventy-five is multiplied (as before) by the four hundred, and 
the product is set down under the first three figures of the dividend, and there 
are two thousand and seven hundred remaining. This remainder is set down in 
the next line, because seventy-five is not contained in two thousand seven hundred 
any number of hundred times. And so of the residue of the process. 

When there is danger that an advanced class will forget the value of the de- 
nominations they are handling, they are required to express the value of each 
figure in full, throughout the whole process, in the manner above described. 

I shall never forget the impression which a recitation by a higher class of girls 
produced upon my mind. It lasted an hour. Neither teacher nor pupil had book 
or slate. (Questions and answers were extemporaneous. They consisted of prob- 
lems in Vulgar Fractions, simple and compound ; in the Rule of Three, Practice, 
Interest, Discount, &e., &e. A few of the first were simple, but they soon 
increase in complication and difficulty, and in the amount of the sums managed, 
until I could hardly credit the report of my own senses, so difficult were the ques- 
tions, and so prompt and accurate the replies. 

A great many of the exercises in arithmetic consisted in reducing the coins of 
one State to those of another. In Germany, there are almost as many different 
currencies as there are States; and the expression of the value of one coin in 
other denominations, is a very common exercise. 

It struck me that the main differences between their mode of teaching arith- 
metic and ours, consists in their beginning earlier, continuing the practice in the 
elements much longer, requiring a more thorough analysis of all questions, and in 
not separating the processes, or rules, so much as we do from each other. The 
pupils proceed less by rule, more by an understanding of the subject. It often 
happens to our children that while engaged in one rule, they forget a preceding. 
Hence, many of our best teachers have frequent reviews. But there, as I stated 
above, the youngest classes of children were taught addition, substraction, multi- 
plication, and division, promiscuously, in the same lesson. And so it was in the 
later stages. The mind was constantly carried along, and the practice enlarged 
in more than one direction. It is a difference which results from teaching, in the 
one case, from a book ; and in the other from the head. In the latter case the 
teacher sees what each pupil most needs, and, if he finds any one halting or fail- 
ing on a particular class of questions, plies him with questions of that kind until 
his deficiencies are supplied 

In algebra, trigonometry, surveying, geometry, &c., I invariably saw the teacher 
standing before the blackboard, drawing the diagrams and explaining all the rela- 
tions between their several parts, while the pupils, in their seats, having a pen 
and a small manuscript book, copied the figures, and took down brief heads of the 
solution ; and at the next recitation they were required to go to the blackboard, 
draw the figures and solve the problems themselves. How different this mode of 
hearing a lesson from that of holding the text-book in the left hand, while the 
fore-finger of the right carefully follows the printed demonstration, under penalty, 
should the place be lost, of being obliged to recommence the solution. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 


Great attention is paid to Grammar, or, as it is usually called in the “ Plan of 
Studies,” the German language. But I heard very little of the ding-dong and 
recitative of gender, number and case, of government and agreement, which 
make up so great a portion of the grammatical exercises in our schools; and 
which the pupils are often required to repeat until they really lose all sense of the 
original meaning of the terms they use. Of what service is it for children to re- 
iterate and reassert, fifty times in a single recitation, the gender and number of 
nouns, about which they never made a mistake even before a grammar book was 
put into their hands? If the object of grammar is to teach children to speak and 
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write their native language with propriety, then they should be practiced up« 


expressing their ow! 
pose, their common every day phraseology is first to be attended to As the 





speech becomes more copious, they should be led to recognize those slight shad 
of distinction w 


between the literal and the fi 





dea shall be brought out conspicuously and prominently, while all subordinat 





ones, mere matters oi circum stance or qualit cation, shal xweCcupy humbler or Ww 














retired positions The sentences of some public speakers are so arranged } 

what is collateral or incidental stands out boldly in the for ground, while the 

cipal thought is almost lost in the shade ; an arrangement as preposterous us 

the senate chamber, the forum or the parade-ground, the president, the ju 

the commanding officer, were thrust into the rear, wh a nameless throng 

non-officials and ineognitos should occupy the places und author 

Grammar should be taught in such a way as to lead out is it rega 

the form of the expression, and into logic as it re gards the sequence and cohers 

of the thoughts. If this is so, then no person is competent to tea h gramma 

who is not familiar at least with all the leading principles of rhetoric and logi 
The Prussian teachers, by their constant habit of conversing with the pupils 

by requiring a complete answer to be given to every quest yy never allowin 

a mistake in termination, or in the collocation of words or ¢ lauses, to pass uncot 

rected, nor the sentence as corrected to pass unrepeated ; by requiring the poetry 

of the reading lesson to be changed into oral or written prose, and the prose » be 


paraphrased, or expressed in different words; and by exacting @ general accoul 


or summary of the reading lessons, are, as W iy almost literally say, consti 
teaching grammar ; or, as they more comprehensively call it, the German lat 
guage. It is easy to see that Composition is included und r this head, t writing 


of regular “ essays’’ or “* themes” being only a later exercise 


WRITING AND DRAWING 


Such excellent handwriting as I saw in the Prussian schools, I never saw 
before I ean hardly express myself too str y on this point In Great Britiar 
Franee, or in our own country, | have never seen any schools worthy 2 COI 
pared with theirs n this respect. I have before said that I und all cl n pr 
vided with a slate and pene They write or print letters, and begin with tl 
elements of dr ther immediately, or very soon after they enter scho 


wing, ¢ 


This furnishes the greater 


« t} 1 
. t 
A part of it, I think, should be referred to the peculiarity of the German script 











which seems be easier than ow n. But after due a Ince 
made for this i high degree of super r the schools oth 
countries r unted fo This superior n not be at ited 
any degre mer of holding the p for | never saw so great a pr 
portion of wis where the pen was so awkwardly held r) 
excellence | i creat « » tl I practice « uw 

to draw, contemporane with learning to writ I believe a child w ul 
both to draw and to write sooner and with more « _than he will learn wi 
alone: and for this reason: the figures or objects contemplated and 
learning to draw, are larger, more marked, more distinctive one from ] 


and more sharply defined with projection, ang] curve, than the letters « 





in writing. In drawing there is more variety, writing } e sameness N 
the objects ¢ ntemplated in drawing from t r nature, attract att 

readily, impress the mind more deeply, and o be mor ira 
copied than those in writing (nd when the eye has been trained to observe 
distinguish, and to imitate, in the first exer se, it ay plies its hab‘ts with 


advantage to the second 
Another reason is, that the child is taught to draw things with which he 
familiar, which have some significance and give him pleasing ideas. But a cl 








who is made to fill page after page with rows of stra marks t k so bla 
and cheerless though done ever so well, has and can have no pleasing ati 
with his werk. The practice of beginning with meking inexpressive marks, ot 





with writting unintelligible words, bears some resemblanee, in its lif lessness, 


ich exist between words almost synonymous; to descriminat 


rurative: and to frame sentences in which the main 








on 
ideas with elegance, distinctness, and force. For this pur- 
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that of learning the alphabet. Each exhales torpor and stupidity to deaden the 
vivacity of the worker. 

Again, I have found it an almost universal opinion with teachers of the art of 
writing, that children should commence with large hand rather than with fine. 
(he reason for this | suppose to be, that where the letters themselves are larger, 
their differences and peculiarities are proportionally large; hence they can be 
more easily discriminated, and discrimination must ne cessarily precede exact copy- 
ing. So to speak, the child becomes acquainted with the physiognomy of the large 

tiers more easily than with that of the small. Besides, the formation of the larger 
gives more freedom of motion to the hand. Now, in these respects, there is 

ore difference between the objects used in drawing and the letters of a large 
hand, than between the latter and fine hand ; and therefore the argument in favor 
of a large hand, applies with still more force in favor of drawing. 

In the course of my tour, | passed from countries where almost every pupil in 
every school could draw with ease, and most of them with no inconsiderable 
degree of beauty and expression, to those where less and less attention was paid 


to the subject; and, at last, to schools where drawing was not practiced at all; 
ind, after many trials, | came to the conclusion, that, with no other guide than a 
ere inspection of the copy books of the pupils, [ could tell whether drawing 
were taught in the school or not; so uniformly superior was the handwriting in 
those schools where drawing was taught in connection with it. On seeing this, I 
as reminded of that saying of Pestalozzi, somewhat too strong, that “ without 
arawing there can be no w riting.’ 
But suppose it were otherwise, and that learning to draw retarded the acquisi- 
n of good penmanship, how richly would the learner be compensated for the 
sacrifice Drawing, of itself, is an expressive and beautiful language. A few 
strokes of the pen or pencil will often represent to the eye what no amount of 
vords, however well chosen, can communicate. For the master architect, for the 
engraver, the engineer, the pattern designer, the draughtsman, moulder, machine 
builder, or head mechanic of any kind, all acknowledge that this art is essential 
i indispensable. But there is no department of business or condition in life, 
vhere the accomplishment would not be of utility. Every man should be able to 
a field, to sketch a road or a river, to draw the outlines of a simple machine, 
i piece of household furniture, or a farming utensil, and to delineate the internal 
arrangement or construction of a house 
Lut to be able to represent by lines and shadows what no words can depict, is only 
iinor part of the benefit of learning todraw. The study of this art develops the 
of observing, even more than that of delineating. Although a man may 
s but comparatively few occasions to picture forth what he has observed, yet 
power of observation should be cultivated by every rational being. The skillful 
neator is not only able to describe far better what he has seen, but he sees 
twice as many things in the world as he would otherwise do. To one whose eyes 
ive never been accustomed to mark the form, color or peculiarities of objects, all 
external nature is enveloped in a haze, which no sunshine, however bright, will 
» dissipate The light which dispels this obscurity must come from within. 
leaching a child to draw, then, is the development in him of a new talent the 
erring upon him, as it were, of a new sense by means of which he is not only 
ter enabled to attend to the common duties of life, and to be more serviceable 
his fellow-men, but he is more likely to appreciate the beauties and magnificence 
ature, which every where reflect the glories of the Creator into his soul, 
Yhen accompanied by appropriate instruction of -a moral and religious character, 





this accomplishment becomes a quickener to devotion. 

With the inventive genius of our people, the art of drawing would be eminently 
iseful. They would turn it to better account than any other people in the world 
We now perform far the greater part of our labor by machinery. With the high 

ges prevalent amongst us, if such were not the case, our whole community 

ild be impoverished. Whatever will advance the mechanic and manufacturing 
arts, therefore, is especially important here ; and whatever is important for men to 
know, as men, should be learned by children in the schools. 

But whatever may be said of the importance of this art, as it ré gards the com- 
munity at large, its value to a school-teacher can hardly be estimated. 
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If the first exercises in reading were taught as they should be; if th 
squares of the multiplication table were first to be drawn on the blackboard 
and then to be filled up by the pupils, as they should see on what reason the pro 
gressive increase of the numbers is founded ; if geography were taught from the 
beginning, as it should be, by constant delineations upon the blackboard ; then 
every teacher, even of the humblest school, ought to be acquainted with the art of 
linear drawing 
with correctness but with rapidity. But in teaching navigation, surveying, trigo 





and be able to form all the necessary figures and diagrams not only 


nometry, geometry, &c.; in describing the mechanical | 
tronomy, in the various branches of natural philosophy, and especiall 
ogy, the teacher who has a command of this art, will teach incomp 


owers, 1n 





and incomparably faster than if he were ignorant of it. I never saw a teacher in 
a German school make use of a ruler or any other mechanical aid, in drawing th 
most nice or complicated figures. I recollect no instance in which he was obliged 
¢ 


to efface a part of a line because it was too long, or to extend it because it was too 


short. If squares or triangles were to be formed, they can 


e out squares or tri 
angles without any overlapping or deficiency Here was not only much time 
gained, or saved, but the pupils had consta 





itly before their eyes these « xamples of 
celerity and perfectness, as models for imitation. No one can doubt how much 
more correctly, as well as more rapidly, a child's mind will grow in view of such 
models of ease and accuracy, than if only slow, awkward, and clumsy movements 
are the patterns constantly held before it. 

I saw handwriting taught in various ways. The most common mode for 
young children was that of writing on the blackboard for their imitation. In 
such cases, the copy was always beautifully written, and the lesson preceded by 
instructions and followed by corrections 

Another method which has had some currency in Germany, is this: If th 


mark to be copied is a simple straight li 


e, thus, / /, the teacher says one, one, as 
words of command; and at each enunciation of the word, the pupils make a 
mark simultaneously. The teacher accelerates or retards his utterance according 
to the degree of fac lity the class has acquire d If the figure to be cop ed consists 
of an upward and downward stroke, thus, 7 7, the teacher says, one, two; one, 
two, (one for the upward, the other for the downward motion of the hand:;) at 
first slowly, afterwards more rapidly. When the figure consists of three strokes, 
thus 2, he pronounces one, two, three, as before. Letters are formed in the 
same way. 

A supposed advantage of this method consists in its retarding the motions of 
those who would otherwise write too fast, and hastening those who would write too 
slow. But for these purposes, the teacher must see that all keep time, otherwis« 
the advantage is lost. And, on the whole, there is so much difference between 
the natural quickness of perception and of motion in different pupils, that there 
can be no such thing as a universal standard. Some scholars, whose thoughts 
and muscles are of electrie speed, would be embarrassed by being obliged to 
write slowly ; and others could not keep step, though the musie played only com- 
mon time. Neither in their physical nor in their spiritual natures, does the speed 
of children seem to have been graduated by any one clock. 

In the schools I saw, orthography, punctuation, and the use of capitals, wer: 
early connected with the exercise of writing 


GEOGRAPHY. 

The practice seemed to be uniform, however, of beginning with objects per- 
fectly familiar to the child ; the school-house with the grounds around it, the home 
with its yards or gardens, and the street leading from the one to the other 
First of all, the children were initiated into the idea of space, without which we 
can know no more of geography than we can of history without ideas of time 
Mr. Carl Ritter, of Berlin, probably the greatest geographer now living, expressed 
a decided opinion to me, that this was the true mode of beginning. 

Children, too, commence this study very early ; soon after entering school ; but 
no notions are given them which they are not perfectly able to comprehend, repro- 
duce, and express 


r 


] 


I found geography taught almost wholly from large maps suspended against the 
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walls, and by delineations on the blackboard. And here, the skill of teachers and 
pupils in drawing did admirable service. The teacher traced the outlines of a 
country on the suspended map, or drew one upon the blackboard, accompanying 
the exhibition by an oral lecture; and, at the next recitation, the pupils were 
expected to repeat what they had seen and heard. And, in regard to the natural 
divisions of the earth, or the political boundaries of countries, a pupil was not 
onsidered as having giving any proof that he had a correct image in his mind, 
until he could go to the blackboard, and reproduce it from the ends of his fingers. 
I witnessed no lesson unaccompanied by these tests. 

I will describe, as exactly as I am able, a lesson which I heard given to a class 
a little advanced beyond the elements ; remarking that, though I heard many les- 
sons giving on the same plan, none of them were signalized by the rapidity and 
effect of the one I am about to describe. 

The teacher stood by the blackboard, with the chalk in his hand. After cast- 
ing his eye over the class to see that all were ready, he struck at the middle of the 
board. With a rapidity of hand which my eye could hardly follow, he made a 
series of those short, divergent lines, or shadings, employed by map-engravers to 
represent achain of mountains. He had scarcely turned an angle, or shot off a 
spur, when the scholars began to ery out, Carpathian mountains, Hungary ; 
Black Forest mountains, Wurtemberg; Giant's mountains, (Riesen-Gebirge,) 
Silesia ; Metallic mountains, (Erz-Gebirge,) Pine mountains, (Fichtel-Gebirge,) 
Central mountains, (Mittel-Gebirge,) Bohemia, &e., &e. 

In less than half a minute, the ridge of that grand central elevation which sep- 
arates the waters that flow north-west into the German ocean, from those that 
flow north into the Baltic, and south-east into the Black Sea, was presented to 
view ; executed almost as beautifully as an engraving. A dozen crinkling strokes, 
made in the twinkling of an eye, represented the head-waters of the great rivers 
which flow in different directions from that mountainous range ; while the children, 
almost as eager and excited as though they had actually seen the torrents dashing 
down the mountain sides, cried out, Danube, Elbe, Vistula, Oder, &c. The next 
moment I heard a succession of small strokes or taps, so rapid as to be almost 
indistinguishable, and hardly had my eye time to discern a large number of dots 
made along the margins of the rivers, when the shout of Lintz, Vienna, Prague, 
Dresden, Berlin, &c., struck my ear. At this point in the exercise, the spot 
which had been occupied on the blackboard was nearly a circle, of which the 
starting point, or place where the teacher first began, was the center ; but now a 
few additional strokes around the cireumference of the incipient continent, 
extended the mountain ranges outwards toward the plains; the children respond- 
ing the names of the countries in which they respectively lay. With a few more 
flourishes the rivers flowed onwards toward their several terminations, and by 
another succession of dots, new cities sprang up along their banks. By this time 
the children had become as much excited as though they had been present at a 
world-making. They rose in their seats, they flung out both hands, their eyes 
kindled, and their Voices became almost vociferous as they cried out the names of 
the different places, which, under the magic of the teacher’s crayon, rose into 
view. Within ten minutes from the commencement of the lesson, there stood 
upon the blackboard a beautiful map of Germany, with its mountains, principal 
rivers and cities, the coast of the German ocean, of the Baltic and the Black 
seas; and all so accurately proportioned, that I think only slight errors would 
have been found had it been subjected to the test of a scale of miles. <A part of 
this time was taken up in correcting a few mistakes of the pupils; for the 
teacher’s mind seemed to be in his ear as well as in his hand, and notwithstand- 
ng the astonishing celerity of his movements, he detected erroneous answers and 
turned round to correct them. The rest of the recitation consisted in questions 
and answers respecting productions, climate, soil, animals, &e., &e. 

Many of the cosmogonists suppose that after the creation of the world, and 
when its whole surface was as yet fluid, the solid continents rose gradually from 
beneath the sea: first the loftiest peak of the Andes, for instance, emerged from 
the deep, and as they reached a higher and a higher point of elevation, the rivers 
began to flow down their sides, until at last—the lofty mountains having attained 
their height, the mighty rivers their extent and volume, and the continent its 
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amplitude—cultivation began, and cities and towns were built. The lesson I have 
described was a beautiful illustration of that idea, with one advantage over the 
original scene itself, that the spectator had no need of waiting through all the 
geological epochs to see the work completed 

Compare the effect of such a lesson as this, both as to the amount of the know] 
edge communicated, and the vividness and of course the permanence of the ideas 
obtained, with a lesson where the scholars look out a few names of places on a 
lifeless atlas, but never send their imaginations abroad over the earth; and wher 
the teacher sits listlessly down before them to interrogate them from a book, in 
which all the questions are printed at full length, to supersede on his part all 
necessity of knowledge 


EXERCISES IN THINKING, KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE. KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD 
KNOWLEDGE OF SOCIETY. 

In the ‘‘ Study-Plans”’ of all the schools in the north of Prussia, I found most, 
and in some of them all of the above subjects of lessons. To each was assigned 
its separate hour and place in the routine of exercises. For brevity’s sake, 
however, and because the topics naturally run into each other, I shall attempt to 
describe them together. 

These lessons consisted of familiar conversations between teacher and pupils, on 
subjects adapted to the age, capacities, and proficiency of the latter. With the 
youngest classes, things immediately around them; the school-room and the mate 
rials of which it had been built; its different parts, as foundation, floor, walls, 
ceiling, roof, windows, doors, fireplace ; its furniture and apparatus; its books, 
slates, paper ; the clothes of the pupils, and the materials from which they wer 
made ; their food and play-things; the duties of ch ldren to animals, to eacl 
other, to their parents, ne ighbe rs, to the old, to their Maker : these are specimens 
of a vast variety of subjects embraced under one or another of the above heads 
As the children advanced in ag 
nite notions of the visible and tangible existences around them, and also of tim 
and space, so that they could understand descriptions of the unseen and _ the 
remote, the scope of these lessons was enlarged, so as to take in the different 
kingdoms of nature, the arts, trades and occupations of men, and the more com 


e and attainments, and had acquired full and defi 





plicated affairs of society 

When visiting the schools in Leipsic, 1 remarked to the superin 
most accomplished educationist, Dr. Vogel, that I did not see on 
Plan” of his schools, the title, “‘ Exercises in Thinking.” His reply was, “ ] 
for I consider it a sin in any teacher not to lead his pupil to think, in regard to 
all the subjects he teaches.’’ He did not call it an omission or even a disqualifica 
tion in a teacher, if he did not awaken thought in the minds of his pupils, but he 
peremptorily denounced it as a“ sin.” Alas! thought I, what expiation wil 
be sufficient for many of us who have had charge of the young! 

It is obvious from the account I have given of these primary lessons, that ther: 
is no restriction as to the choice of subjects, and no limits to the extent of informa 
tion that may be engrafted upon them. What more natural than that a kind 
teacher should attempt to gain the attention and win the good will of a brisk, 

his school, by speaking to him about the domest 





eager-minded boy just entering 
animals which he plays with, or tends at home ; the dog, the cat, the she« p, the 
horse, the cow? Yet, without any interruption or overleaping of natural bounda- 
ries, this simple lesson may be expanded into a knowledge of all quadrupeds, their 
characteristics and habits of life, the uses of their flesh, skins, fur, bones, horns, 
or ivory, the parts of the world where they live, &c.,&c. So if a teacher begins 
to converse with a boy about domestic fowls, there is no limit, save in his own 
knowledge, until he has exausted the whole subject of ornithology ; the varieties 
of birds, their plumage, their uses, their migratory habits, &e., &e. What more 
natural than that a benevolent teacher should ask a blushing little girl about the 
flowers in her vases, or garden at home? and yet, this having been done, the 


door is opened that leads to all botanical knowledge, to the fl 


seasons, and all the zones, to the trees cultivated by the hand of man, or the 











of all the 


primeval forests that darken the face of continents Few children go to school 
who have not seen a fish: at least, a minnow in a pool Begin with this, and 
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nature opposes no barrier until the wonders of the deep are exhausted. Let the 
school-house, as I have said, be the first lesson, and to a mind replenished with 
knowledge, not only all the different kinds of edifices—the dwelling-house, the 
church, the court-house, the palace, the temple—are at once associated ; but all 
the different orders of architecture, Corinthian, Ionic, Dorie, Egyptian, Gothic, 
&e., rise to the view. How many different materials have been brought together 

r the construction of the school-house ; stone, wood, nails, glass, bricks, mortar, 
paints, materials used in glazing, &e., &e. Each one of these belongs to a dif- 
erent departinent of nature ; and when an accomplished teacher has once set 
foot in any one of these provinces, he sees a thousand interesting objects around 
him, as it were soliciting his attention. Then each one of ‘these materials has its 
artificer ; and thus all the mechanical trades may be brought under consideration ; 
the house builder's, the mason’s, the plumber’s, the glazier’s, the locksmith’s &c 
\ single article may be viewed under different aspects ; as, in speaking of a lock, 
one may consider the nature and properties of iron ; its cohesiveness, malleability, 
&c., its utility, or the variety of utensils into which it may be wrought; or the 
conversation may be turned to the particular object and uses of the lock, and 
upon these a lesson on the rights of property, the duty of honesty, the guilt of 
theft and robbery, &e., be engrafted. So in speaking of the beauties and riches 
and wonders of nature—of the revolution of the seasons, the glory of spring, the 
exuberance of autumn, the grandeur of the mountain, the magnificence of the 


firmament—the child’s mind may be turned to a contemplation of the power and 


goodness of God I found these religious aspects of nature to be most frequently 
adverted to; and was daily delighted with the reverent and loving manner in 
which the name of the Deity was always spoken, “ Der liebe Gott,” the dear God, 
was the universal form of expression ; and the name of the Creator of heaven and 
earth was hardly ever spoken, without this epithet of endearment. 

It is easy also to see that a description of the grounds about the school-house or 
the paternal mansion, and of the road leading from one of these places to the 
ther, is the true starting point of all geographical knowledge ; and, this once 
begun, there is no terminus, until all modern and ancient geography, and all travels 
and explorations by sea and land, are exhausted. So the boy’s nest of marbles 
may be the nucleus of all mineralogy ; his top, his kite, his little wind-wheel or 
water-wheel, the salient point of all mechanics and technology ; and the stories he 
has heard about the last king or the aged king, the first chapter in universal 
History. 

I know full well that the extent and variety of subjects said to be taught to 

ing children in the Prussian schools, have been often sneered at 
casion, by one of the distinguished politi- 





In a late speech, made on a public o 
clans in our country, the idea of teaching the natural sciences in our common 
schools was made a theme for ridieuk Let it be understood in what manner an 
accomplished teacher may impart a great amount of useful knowledge on these 
subjects, and perhaps awaken minds which may hereafter adorn the age, and 
benefit mankind by their discoveries, and it will be easily seen to which party 
the ridicule most justly attaches. “ Whit,’ says the objectors, * te ach children 
botany, and the unintelligible and almost unspeakable names, Monandria, Dian- 
dria, Triandria, &e. ; or zoology, with such technieal terms as Mollusca, Crusta- 
cea, Vertebrata, Mammalia, &c., the thing is impossible!” The Prussian children 
are net thus taught. For years, their lessons are free from all the technicalities 
of science. The knowledge they already possess about common things is made 
the nucleus around which to collect more ; and the language with which they are 
already familiar becomes the medium through which to communicate new ideas, 

nd by which, whenever necessary, to explain new terms. There is no difficulty 
n ¢ xplaining to a child, seven years of age, the distinctive marks by which nature 
intimates to us, at first sight, whether a plant is healthful or poisonous; or those 
by which, on inspecting the skeleton of an animal that lived thousands of years 

go, we know whether it lived upon grass, or grain, or flesh. It is in this way 
hat the pupil’s mind is carried forward by an actual knowledge of things, until the 
time arrives for giving him classifications and nomenclatures. Whena child knows 
a great many particular or i lividual things, he begins to perceive resemblances 
bet f them; and they then naturally assort themselves, as it were, im 


between some of the 
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bis mind, and arrange themselves into different groups Then, by the aid of a 
teacher, he pe riects a scientil classineation among them, brir ging into each group 
all that belong to it But soon the number of individuals in each group becomes 
| in which to 





V CSSt 


sO Numerous, that he wants a cord to tie them toge ther, o 


hold them. Then, from the nomenclature of science, he receives a name wl 








binds all the individuals of that group into one, ever afterwards It is now th: 
he perceives the truth and the beauty of classification and nomen é An 
nfant that has more red and white beads than it can hold in its hands, and to pre 
vent them from rolling about the floor and being lost, collects them together, put 
ng the white in one cup and the red in another, and sits and smiles at its work 


same description of mental process that Cu 





has gone through with precise 
ver and Linneus did, when they summoned the vast varieties of the animal and 
egetable kingdoms into their spiritual presence, and commanded the countless 
orders, and species 

Our notions respecting the expediency or propriety of utroducing the higher 


bosts to arrange themselves into their respective genera 





branches, as they are called, into our common schools, are formed from a know] 
edge of our own school teachers, and of the habits that prevail in most of the 
} 
i) 


geom- 


schools themselves. With us, It too often happe ns that if a h rher brane 





etry, natural philosophy, zoology, botany, is to be taught, both teacher and class 
must have text-books At tl 

names and definitions belonging to the subject are set down. These, before th 
! mmitted to memory. 


1e beginning of these text-books, all the technical 





pupil has an~ practical idea of their meaning, must be « 





each page, or at 





The book is then studied ¢ hapte r by chapt r. At the bottor 

the ends of the sections, are questions printed at full k ngth. At the recitations 
the teacher holds on by these leading-strings. He introduces no collateral know] 
edge. He exhibits no relation between what is contained in the book, and other 
kindred subjects, or the actual business of men and the affairs of lif At length 


the day of examination comes. The pupils rehearse from memory with a susp 
cious fluency; or, being asked for some useful application of their knowledge, 


some practical connection between that knowledge and the concerns of life, th 


ire silent, or give some ridiculous answer, which at once disparages science and 


gratifies the ill-humor of some ignorant satirist Of course, the teaching of the 


higher branches falls into disrepute in the minds of all sensible men, as, under 
such circumstances, it ought to do. But the Prussian teacher has no book. He 
needs none He teaches from a full mind. He cumbers and darkens the sub- 





He observes wl proficiency the child has 


ect with no technical phraseol 
made, and then adapts his instructi 





ms, both in quality and amount, to the necessity 











of the case. He answers all questions. He solves all doubts. It is one of his 
objects, at every reci on, so to prese nt ideas, that the \ shall s doubts and 
provoke questions He conne ts the subject of each lesson with all kindred and 
collateral ones; and shows its relations to the duties i business of 





life: and should the most ignorant man, or the most destitute vagrant in society 


ask him “ of what use such knowledge can be ?”’ he will prove to him, in a word, 


that some of his own pleasures or means of subsistence are dependent upon it, or 
have been created or improved by it 

In the meantime, the children are delighted Their preceptive powers are 
exercised. Their reflecting faculties are developed. Their moral sentiments are 
cultivated. All the attributes of the mind within, find answering qualities in the 


world without. Instead of any longer regarding the earth as a huge mass of dead 
matter, without variety and without life, its beautiful and boundless diversities of 


substance, its latent vitality and energies, gradually drawn forth, until, at length 
they illuminate the whole soul, challenging its a lmiration for their utility, and 
homage for the bounty of their Creator, 

There are other points pertaining to the qualification of teachers, whieh woul 


perhaps strike a visitor or spectator more strongly than the power of giving th 
} 


kind of lessons I have described ; but probably there is nothing which, at the dis 





tance of four thousand miles, would give to a reader or hearer so adequate an 


idea of intelligence and capacity, as a full understanding of the scope and chara 
ter of this class of exercises. Suppose, on the one hand, a teacher to be intro 
duced into a school, who is competent to address children on this great range and 


variety of subjects, and to address them in such a manner as to arouse their ouri 
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osity, command their attention, and supply them not only with knowledge, but 
with an inextinguishable love for it; suppose such a teacher to be able to give one, 
and sometimes two such lessons a day, that is, from two hundred to four hundred 
ssons in a year, to the same class, and to carry his classes, in this way, through 
their eight years schooling. On the other hand, suppose a young man coming 
fresh from the plow, the workshop, or the anvil ; or, what is no better, from Greek 
ind Latin classies, and suppose his knowledge on the above enumerated subjects to 
divided into four hundred, or even into two hundred parts, and that only one 
two-hundredth portion of that stock of knowledge should be administered to the 
ldren in aday. Let us suppose all this, and we shall have some more adequate 
lea of the different advantages of children, at the present time, in different parts 
f the world. In Prussia, the theory, and the practice under it, are, not that three 
ears’ study under the best masters qualifies a talented and devoted man to become 
1 teacher, but that three years’ of such general preparation may qualify one for 
particular and daily preparation which is to be made before meeting a class 
n school. And a good Prussian teacher no more thinks of meeting his classes 
without this daily preparation, than a distinguished lawyer or clergyman amongst 
urselves would think of managing a cause before court and jury, or preaching a 
sermon, without special reading and forethought 
It is easy to see, from the above account, how such a variety of subjects can be 
taught simultaneously in school, without any interference with each other ; nay. 
that the “common bond,” which, as Cicero says, binds all sciences together, 
should only increase their unity as it enlarges their number. 


BIBLE HISTORY AND BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 


Nothing receives more attention in the Prussian schools than the Bible. It is 
taken up early and studied systematically. The great events recorded in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament; the character and lives of those 
wonderful men, who, from age to age, were brought upon the stage of action, 
nd through whose agency the future history and destiny of the race were to be 
so much modified ; and especially, those sublime views of duty and of morality 
vhich are brought to light in the Gospel, these are topics of daily and earnest 
inculeation, in every school. To these, in some schools, is added the history of 
the Christian religion, in connection with cotemporary civil history. So far as the 
Bible lessons are concerned, I can ratify the strong statements made by Professor 
Stowe, in regard to the absence of sectarian instruction, or endeavors at proselyt- 
sm. The teacher being amply possessed of a knowledge of the whole chain of 
events, and of all biographical incidents ; and bringing to the exercise heart 
glowing with love to man, and with devotion to his duty as a former of the char- 
acter of children, has no necessity or occasion to fall back upon the formulas of a 
reed. It is when a teacher has no knowledge of the wonderful works of God, 
ind of the benevolence of the design in which they were created ; when he has 
no power of explaining and applying the beautiful incidents in the lives of prophets 
nd apostles, and especially, the perfect example which is given to men in the 
fe of Jesus Christ; it is then, that, in attempting to give religious instruction, he 
s, as it were, constrained to recur again and again to the few words or sentences 
f his form of faith, whatever that fi 





th may be ; and, therefore, when giving the 
second lesson, it will be little more than a repetition of the first, and the two-hun- 
dredth lesson, at the end of the year, will differ from that at the beginning only in 
accumulated wearisomeness and monotony. 





There are one or two facts, however, which Professor Stowe has omitted 
mention, and without a knowledge of which, one would form very erroneous ideas 
respecting the character of some of the religious instruction in the Prussian 
apy In all the Protestant schools, Luther’s Catechism is regularly taught ; 
and in all the Roman Catholic schools, the Catechism of that communion. When 
the sx eels are mixed, they have combined literary with seperate religious instruc- 

tion; and here all the doctrines of the re spective denominations are taught early 
and most assiduously. I well remember hearing a Roman Catholic pri iest incul- 
ating upon a class of very young children the doctrine of transubstantiation. He 
llustrated it with the miracle of the water changed tu wine, at the marriage feast 
in Cana; and said that he pd could turn water into wine, could turn his own 
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blood into the same element, and also his body into bread to be eaten with it 
Contrary, then, to the principles of our own law, sectarianism is taught in all 
Prussian schools; but it is nevertheless true, as Professor Stowe says, that the 
Bible can be taught, and is taught, without it 


MUSIK 
\ll Prussian teachers are masters not only of vocal, but of instrumental music, 


l,in every school-room. Generally 


One is as certain to see a violin as a blackboar 


speaking, the teachers whom | saw, played upon the organ also, and some of them 
upon the piano and other instruments. Musie was not only taught in school as an 
accomplishment, but used as a recreation. It is a moral means of great efficacy 
Its practice promotes health; it disarms anger, softens rough and turbulent natures 
socializes, and brings the whole mind, as it were, into a state of fusion, from which 


Is and 





condition the teacher can mould it into what forms he will, as 
hardens 





All these subjects I have enumerated, were taught in all the schools I visited 
whether in city or country, for the rich or for the poor. In the lowest school ir 
the smallest and obscurest village, or for the rest class in over-crowded Cities : 


y | L 
n the schools connected with pauper establishments, with houses of correction or 





with prisons, in all these, there was a tea¢ ‘of mature age,of simple unaffected 
and decorous manners, benevolent in his expression, kind and genial in his inter- 


and of such attainments and resources as qualified him 


course with the young 
not only to lay down the abstract principles of the above range of studies, but, by 
familiar illustration and apposite example, to commend them to the attention of 


the children 


Although the foregoing account of primary instruction in Germany, 
was drawn from observatious mainly in the schools of Prussia and Sax 
ony, it is, in its main features, applicable to primary schools in the other 


German States. On this point, Mr. Kay bears the following emphati 


testimony in his valuable contribution to our knowledge of the social 
and educational condition of Kurope*—a work. from whieh we shall 


have occasion to quote largely in giving an account of the school sys 


tems of Switzerland and the several German States. 


In Bavaria, Wirtemburg, the Duchy of Bader 





id Nassau, as much, and 





Wirtemberg and baden perhaps even more, has been don to promote the intel 
ligence, morality, and civilization of the lower orders of society, than in Prussia 
In each of these countries, every village has a good school-house, and at least on 





learned and practically efficient teacher, who has been educated for several years 


-organized schools, sufficiently large to 





at a college ; ever 








receive all the children of the town, who are between the ages of six and fourteen 


each of these schools contains from four to ten class-rooms, and each class-room is 
under the direction of a highly educated teacher 


In each of these countries, every parent is obliged to educate his children, 





either at home or at some the choice of means being left to himself, In 
none of these countries are children left to grow up in vicious ignorance or witl 
de basing habits 

In none of these countries, is there any class of children analogous to that, 


which swarms in the back streets, alleys, and gutters of our great cities and towns, 
and from which our paupers, our disaffected, and our criminals grow up, and 
from which our “ ragged schools” are filled \ll the children are intelligent, 
polite, clean, and neatly dressed, and grow up from their sixth to their fourteenth 
year under the teaching and influence of educated men 
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In each of these countries a sufficient number of normal colleges has been 
founded, to enable it to educate a sufficient supply of teachers for the parishes and 
towns. 

In each of these countries, all the schools of every sect and party, private as well 
as public, are open to public inspection, and are visited several times every year by 
learned men, whose business it is to examine both teachers and scholars, and to 
give the government, the chambers, and the country, a full and detailed account 
of the state, condition, character, and progress of every school, so that parents 
may know where to send their children with safety; that good teachers may be 
encouraged, rewarded, and promoted; and that unworthy teachers may not be 
suffered to continue long in their situations 

In each of these countries, the laws prohibit any person being a teacher of any 
school, until he has proved his efficiency to the committee of professors, appointed 
by the state to examine candidates, and until he has laid before such committee 
testimonials of character from his religious minister, his neighbors, and the pro 
fessors of the college at which he was educated. 

I can give a traveler, who is desirous of comprehending at one short view th. 
workings of the German and Swiss systems of popular education, no better advice 
than to direct him to notice the state of the streets in any German or Swiss town, 
vhich he happens to visit ; no matter where it be, whether on the plains of Prus- 
sia or Bavaria, on the banks of the Rhine, in the small towns of the Black Forrest, 

in the mountainous cantons of Alpine Switzerland, no matter where, let him 
only walk through the streets of such a town in the morning or the afternoon, and 

yunt the number of children to be found there above the age of four or five, or 
t him stand in the same streets, when the children are going to or returning from 
the schools, and let him examine their cleanly appearance, the good quality, th 





excellent condition, and the cleanliness of their clothing, the condition of the les 
son books they are carrying, the happiness and cheerfulness, and, at the san 


ie, the politeness and ease of their manners ; he will think he sees the children 
ff the rich; but let bim follow them home, and he will find that many of them 
are the offspring of the poorest artizans and laborers of the town. If that one 
spectacle does not convinee him of the magnitude of the educational efforts of Ger 
many, and ef the happy results which they are producing, let him go no further, 
nothing he ean further see will teach him. Let him then come home, and 
rejoice in the condition of our poor; but, should he start at this extraordinary 
spectacle, as | have seen English travelers do, to whom I have pointed out this 
sign of advaneed and advancing civilization, let him reflect, that this has been 
fected, spite of ° the obstacles which impede ourselves. Bigotry and ignoranes 
have eri d their loudest; Romanists have refused co-operation with Protestants, 
Protestants with Romanists, and yet they have co-operated. There has been the 
saine strong jealousy of all government interference, the same undefined and ill- 
digested love of liberty, and there has been the same selfish fear of retarding the 
levelopment of physical resources. In Bavaria, the war has been waged be- 

n Romanists and Protestants ; in Argovie, opposition has been raised by the 
inufacturers; in Lucerne, by the religious parties, and by the political oppo 
1ents of the government ; and in Baden, the difficulties have been aggravated by 
the numbers of Jews, whom both Romanists and Protestants hated to reeciv¥e into 
illiance, even more than they disliked to co-operate among cuiiven, But in 

these countries the great principle has fmally triumphed ; and all parties have 

led some little of their claims, in the full conviction, that a day is dawning 
upon Europe, fraught with the most overwhelming evils for that country which 
1a8 not prepared for its approach. 

Whether the methods by which any of these different countries are carrying 
out their great design, are in any way applicable to this country or not, [ shall not 
stop to consider, my desire being merely to show how different countries, with dif- 
ferent degrees of political freedom, with different political constitutions, whose 
ple profess d ff rent religions tenets, where Protestants of different sects, 
Roman Catholies, and Jews, are mingled up in every kind of proportion, have all 
managed to overcome difficulties precisely similar to those which stand in our 
way, and have all agreed to labor together to educate their poor For it is a 


great fact, however much we may be inclined to doubt it, that throughout Prussia, 





peopl 
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Saxony, Bavaria, Bohemia, Wirtemburg, Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, Hesse Casse] 
Gotha. Nassau. Hanover, Denmark, Switzerland, Norway, and the Austrian 
Empire, aut the children are actually, at this present time, attending school, and 
are receiving a careful, religious, moral, and intellectual education, from h ghiy 
educated and efficient teachers. Over the vast tract of country, which | have 
mentioned, as well as in Holland and the greater part of Franc , all the ch 
above six years of age are daily acquiring usefu knowledge and good habits under 
the influence of moral, religious, at d learned teachers Att the youth of th 
greater part of these countries, below th ige of twenty-one years, can 
vrite, and cipher, and know tl sible history, and the history of their ow: 
tl No children are left idle and dirty in the streets of the towns; there is n 
ass of children to be compared, in any respect, f >the ch n who frequent o1 
‘ragged schools; all the children, even of the poorest parents, are, In a great 
part of these countries, in dress, appearance, cleanliness, and manners, as pr shy 
and eivilized as the children of our middle classes; the childre 
Germany are so civilized that the rich often send their child 
ntended for the poor; and, lastly, in a great part of Germany } 
the children of the poor are receiving a better edu m than that given in En 
land to the children of the greater part of our m isses! These facts « 
serve to be well considered ; 

And let it be remembered that these great results have been attain d, notwith 
standing obstacles at least as great as those which make it so diffi ult for us to act 
(re they religious differences which hinder us? Look at Austria, Bavaria, and 
the Prussian Rhine provinces, and the Swiss cantons of Lucerne and Soleure 
Will any one say, that the religious fliculties in those countries are less thar 
those which exist in our own Is the sectarianism of the Jesuits of Lucerne, or 
of the priests of Bavaria, of a1 J ling character toward the Protestant 
“heretics.” than that of one Protestant party in England toward anothet And 
yet, in each of thes cou s, th difticulties sin gious differences 
have been overeome, and all their children are brou the influence of a 
religious education, without any religious part) hav nded But are 
they political causes, which prevent us proceeding in this great work, in which 
nearly all Europe has so long preceded us, notw thstanding that we need it more 
than all the European nations put together? Are they political causes, I ask I 
answer by again referring readers to the countries | have enumerated Under 
the demoeratie gover nts of the Swiss cantons, where it is the people who rul 
and legislate ; under constitutional governments of Saxony, Wirtemburg, and 
Baden, which were framed more or less upon the English model, and where t! 
people have long had a direct influence upon the government; under the const 
tutional governments of Fra and Holland, and under all the different gt 
of absolute rule which existed but a few months since in Prussia, the Germat 
dukedoms, and the Austrian states the difhiculties of the que stion have lor a bee! 
overcome, and with such entire satisfaction to parties, that among the prese1 
representatives of the people, no membe has ever been heard to express a desir 
for the change of the laws which relate to primary education 

But on igain; perhaps t I ul some who SUV, but ther s no countr 
which is troubled, as we are, by the union of both religious and politi diffieu 
ties. [again refer my readers to the eases of Holland and Switzerland They 
will find in these eou s the same strong love of independence of action, which 
we boast so proudly so justly. They will also, not only strong religious 
feuds existing among the Protest: themselves, and pushed to the most shame 
ful extren s, as t t] n of Vaud, fror h one religious 
party has lately been driven as exiles, but th \ find the still more formidabl 
differences of the Protestants and Catholies arrayed against each other, and seem- 
ingly preventing all union on any subject whatsoever; and yet, in all these vai 
ous countries, differing as they do in the state of their religious parties, and of 
their political regulations, in all of them I say, have all parties consented to join 
on this one great and impor question, THE EDUCATION OF THE PLOPLE , 

But there are some wl th f « sof d t education are worse, 
yet that our 1 ns of ! rt those of other countries, 
and that if our people | hers, they have long had a 
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free press, the right of assembling together for political discussion, plenty of cheap 
and very liberal journals, good reports of all the debates of our Houses of Legis- 
lature, and a literature free in its spirit, suggestive in its writings, and any thing 
but one-sided in its views of political and social questions, and that all this serves 
to stimulate the intellectual energies of the people. As far as regards the middk 

asses, this is all very true; but, as regards the poor, it is ridiculously false 
Most of our poor are either wholly without education, or else possess so little as 
to be entirely out of the sphere of such influences, as those I have enumerated. 
What good can one of our boorish peasants gain from cheap literature, free par- 
iamentary debates, free discussion, and liberal journals?) What advantage is it 
to a starving man that there is bread in the baker's shop, if he has not wherewith 
to buy? What good is cheap literature and free discussion to a poor peasant who 
can neither read nor think? He starves in the midst of plenty, and starves too 
with a curse upon his lips 

It is utterly false to argue that the peasants would provide themselves with 
schools and education, if education would improve their condition in society. We 
can never hope to see the pe asants sup] ly themselves with schools They never 
have done so in any country, they never will do so in our own. Such a step im- 
lies in them a great prior development of the intellectual and moral faculties; a 
development which can only be obtained by means of education. The peasants 
wre neither wise enough, nor rich enough, to erect or support schools for them- 
selves, and should government refuse either to do it for them, or to oblige all 
classes to assist the peor to accomplish this great work, we may rest assured that 
another century will see no further advances than we have made at present; our 
schools are for the most part totally unfitted for their purpose, and our teachers the 
most ignorant, ill-paid, and least respected set of men in the community. Other 
countries have long since recognized these truths, and acted upon them 

Whilst in England we have been devoting most of our energies to the increas 


of our national wealth, the Germans and Swiss have been engaged in the nobl 
undertaking of attempting to raise the character and social position of their poorer 
classes. To effect this, they have not vainly imagined that schools alone were 
sufficient, but to the accomplishment of this great end, every social institution and 
every social regulation has been rendered subservient. They began, it is true, by 
raising schools, and educating teachers; but they have continued this great work 
by reforming their prisons and criminal codes; by facilitating the transfer and 
division of their lands; by simplifying their legal processes; by reforming their 
ecclesiastical establishments ; by entirely changing the mediaval and illiberal con- 
stitutions of their universities and public schools; by improving the facilities of 
nternal communication ; and, lastly, by opening the highest and most honorable 
offices of the state to all worthy aspirants, no matter of how low an origin. 

Nor have their labors in the cause of social reform diminished, as there was 
seemingly less immediate need for them. On the contrary, to a traveler in these 
countries, who has not acquainted himself with all that has been going on there 


for the last thirty years, they would seem to be only now commencing, so vigorous 


ind universal are the efforts which are at this moment being made. 
It is doubtless true, that the social polity of a country should be so ordered, that 
the whole life of any of its members should be a progressive and continued relig- 
us, moral, and intellectual education ; but it is no Jess certain that this great work, 
if it is ever to have a commencement, must begin at home, and be continued, in 
the case of the peasant, in the village school, under the superintendence of the 
religious minister and village teacher, or it can never be accomplished at all. True 
it is, that at first the evil influence of the home will be stronger than the good one 
of the teacher and the school. But still, if he understand the conduct of his im- 
portant work, he will know how to awaken those principles which, it may be, lic 
dormant, but which nevertheless exist in every child’s mind, and which, if once 
aroused, would be certain in some degree to mitigate the evil influences of home 
rhus might we hope, that the cottage firesides of the next generation would prove 
less injurious than those of the present to the children, who will cluster around 
them, and that the school would have an auxiliary, and not an antagonist, in the 
powerful, though now, alas! too often misdirected influences of home. It is only 


when we have attained this happy result, that we can hope to realize the full bene- 
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fits which education is capable of conferring, and which, in other lands, it is at this 
day conferring upon the people 

So long as the early domestic training is in direct opposition to the education 
of the schools, so long must the improveme nt in education be very slow : but, 
however slow, it is the only sure means we have of counteracting the effects of 
a vicious domestic training, and of cleansing the ve ry fount of immorality. The 
laborer is occupied from twilight on to twil ght, and the religious ministers have 
but few opportunities of bringing higher influences to bear upon him. Those, 
too, Who most need improvement, are generally the most unwilling to receive it; 
ud those whose homes act most injuriously on the younger Inmates, are precisely 


those, who oppose most strenuously the entry of the religious minister, and wh 


are most rarely brought under avy ennobling influence whatever Thus it often 
happens, that the only way by which we can introduce reform into a home, is 


thi ugh the children : for, most happily, there is among the poor such a great idea 
iat it very rarely happens that the 


i 1, tl 
parent can not be persuaded to send his child to school, when he ts enabled to 


of the benefits to be derived { 


from education, 
do so. 

It is delightful to see how thoroughly this truth has been ree: gnized in Western 
Europe Krom the shores of the Baltic and the North Sea to the foot of the 
great Alpine range, and from the Rhine to the Danube, all the children of both 


rich and poor are receiving daily instruction, under the surveillance of their relig 





ous ministers, from long and most carefully « ducated teachers. ‘I hroughout the 


plains of Prussia, Bohemia, and Bavaria, among the hills and woods of Saxony 
iid central Germany, in the forests and rich undulating lands of Wirtembur 
Baden, in the deep and secluded Alpine valleys of Switzerland and the Tyrol, in 
most of the provinces of the Austrian empire, throughout Holand, Denmark, and 





almost the whole of France, and even in the plains of Italian Lombardy, there is 
sceareely a single parish, which does not possess its school-house and its one or 
two teachers rhe school buildings are often built in reaily an extravagant man- 
ner; and in Switzerland and South Germany, the village school is generally the 
finest erection of the neighborhood. In the towns the expenditure on these mon- 
uments of a nation’s progress is still more remarkable. Here the municipal author 
, ¢ 


itics generally prefer to unite several schools for the sake of forming one complete 





one. This is generally ereeted on the following plan: A large house is built of 


three or four stories in height, with commodious play yards behind. The one or 





two upper stories are used as apartments for the teachers ; the lower rooms ar 
s art for the different classes. A town school has generally from eight to ten, 
t metimes twelve or fourteen, of these e¢lass-rooms, each of which is eapab 

{ containing from 80 to 100 children \n educated teacher is appointed to man- 


age ear h « lass, SO that ther a stati of at Jeast erzht te achers connected 


Ss or 





with each town school of Ge rmany, and | have seen schools with as many as 
twelve and fourteen teachers. The rooms are filled with desks, maps, and all the 
apparatus which the teachers can require fur the purposes of instruction. I gener- 
ally notice d, on entering a small German or Swiss town, that next to the church, 
the finest building was the one set 





g part duecation of the children 
It is impossible to estimate the enorn y which Germany has devoted t 
the erection and improvement of school houses alone, during the last fifteer 
years. In the towns, hardly any of the old and inefficient buildings now remain, 
except where they have been improved and enlarged. In Munich, [ directed n 


conductor to lead me to the worst school buildings in the city, and I found all t 


elass-rooms measuring 


fourteen feet high by about twenty-five square, and ten of 
such class-rooms in each school-house, each of which rooms was under the con- 


stant direction of an educated teacher. In whatever town | happened to be stay 
ing, I always sought out the worst, in preference to the best schools In Ber 
the worst | could find contained four class-rooms, each ei t in height, « 








about fifteen feet square 


; and in the Grand Duchy of Baden I found that 
Chambers had passed a Jaw prohibiting any school-house being built, the rooms 





which were not fourteen feet high 
Throughout Germany no expense seems to have been spared to improve the 
materials of popular instruction 


This could never have been effected had not the expenses of such an immense 
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undertaking been equally distributed over all the parishes of the different states 
The burden being thus divided amongst all, is not felt by any; but had the gov- 
ernment started in the vain hope of being able to bear even a third of the expense, 
popular education would have been no further advanced in Germany than in Eng- 
land. But wiser, or more interest d in the real success of the unde rtaking than 
yurselves, the governments of the d fle rent states have obliged each province to 
provide for the expenses necessary for its own primary education. 

I'he systems, so far from having been systems of excessive centralization, leav- 
ng no freedom of action to the parishes, have been always and still are essentially 
parochial systems, merely under the surveillance, and subject to the check of the 
ntral authority. It is the parishes and towns, which tax themselves for educa- 

mai purposes ; it Is the pat shioners and citizens, who elect their own teachers ; 
t is the parishioners and citizens, who pay their own teachers, and provide all the 
iaterials for the ¢ ree on of their own poor; it is the parishioners and citizens, 





determine whether they will have s« parate schools for their different religious 





|; it is the parishioners, who choose the sites 
of their school-houses, and the « y they will make on their erection; and 
although they have not the power of dismissing a teacher after they have onc 


is, or common schools for them a 








elected him, without first showing to government a sufficient ground for such a 
tep, yet they are afforded every facility of forwarding any complaints they may 
have to make of any teacher they have elected, to the educational authorities ap 
such matters, and to protect the teachers from the effects of mers 
personal animosities or ignorance 

Germany will one day be lauded by all Europe, as the inventor of a system 
g, in the best possible manner, guidance by the greatest intelligence of the 

, the cheapest manner of working, the fostering of local activity and 





wal sympathies, and the cordial assistance of the religious ministers 
Disput es about separate or mixed schools are unheard of in Prussia, because 
every parish is left to pleas itself which kind it will adopt. One of the leading 
Roman Catholic Counsellors of the Educational Bureau in Berlin assured me, that 
they never experienced any difficulty on this point. ‘ We always,”’ he said, “en 
uurage separate schools when possible, as we think religious instruction can be 





} 


romoted better in separate than in mixed schools ; but, of course, we all think it 





better to have mixed schools, than to have no schools at all; and when we can not 
have separate schools we are rejviced to see the religious sects uniting in the sup- 
port of a mixed one. When mixed schools are decided on by the paroch al com- 


nittees, the teacher is elected by the most numerous of the a sects; or, if 
teachers are required, one is elected by ore sect, and the other by the other ; and 
n this case each conducts the religious education of the children of his own sect 
But when only one teacher is elected, the children of those parents, who differ 
from him in religious belief, are permitted to be taken from the school during the 
religious lessons, on condition that their parents make arrangements for their relig- 
ous instruction by their own ministers.”’ 

I went to Prussia with the firm expectation, that I should hear nothing but 
complaints from the peasants, and that I should find the school nothing but a wor 
thy offshoot of an absolute gov iment. To test whether this really was the cas 

of the actual working of the system in thi 
} 





or not, as wel] as to see son 





ountry districts, I traveled alone through different parts of the Rhine provinces 








for four weeks before proceeding to the capital. During the whole of my solitary 
— s, I put myself as much as possible into communication with the peasants 
and with the teachers, for the purpose of testing the actual state of feeling on th 


question. Judge, then, of my surprise, when I assure my readers that, although 
I conversed with many of the very poorest of the pr _ and with both Romanists 





and Protestants, and although I always endeavored to elicit expressions of disc: 
tent, | never once heard, in any part of Prussia, one wor rd spoken by any of the 
peasants against the educational regulations. But on the contrary, I every wher 
received daily and hourly proofs, of the most unequivocal character, of the satisfac- 
tion and real pride with which a Prussian, however poor he may be, looks upon 
the schools of his locality 

Often and often have I been answered by the poor laborers, when asking them 
whether they did not dislike being obliged to educate their children, “‘ Why should 
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I? The schools are excellent; the teachers are very learned and good men ; and 
then think how much good our children are gaining ; they behave better at home, 
they make our families all the happier, and they are much better able in after-life 
to earn their own livelihood No, no: we do not dislike the schools. We know 
too well how much good our children are gaining from them.”’ I have heard this 


said over and over again in different parts of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wirtem- 


burg, and Baden; and, indeed, I may add, that throughout Germany, I| never 


heard one single word of discontent uttered against these truly liberal and Chris 
tian establishments 

Every one of the richer classes, with whom I conversed, corroborated the trut} 
of all that the peasants had told me. 1 particularly remember a very intelligent 
teacher at Elberfeld saying to me, “ 1 am quite convinced that, if we had a politi- 
cal revolution to-morrow, none of the peasants would think of wishing to hav 
any great alteration made in the laws which relate to the schools.”’ Recent facts 
have proved the truth of the assertion.” 

Several travelers have fallen into the strangest errors in their investigations on 
this subject, from having confined their attention to the schools of the capitals, or 
of one or two other large towns. Vé ry few have seen the working of the systen 
But it is there only that a fair idea can be 


¢ 


in the villages and remote provinces. 
formed of the effects it is producing, and of the manner in which it is re garded by 


the peopl themselves. 


* A remarkable proof of the truth of these remarks is, that since the commencement of 
18, the only change in the educational regulations, which ha 
8, that they should be allowed to send their children to the 
parochial schools free of all expense, and that the present small weekly pence required from 
the parents for the education of each child should be paid out of the regular parochial schoo 
rates. This has been conceded, and the peasants themselves will now as rigorously et 
force the compulsory edt nal regulations, as the Swiss peasants enforce laws at least a 


: 
stringent 


i 
the German revo'utions of 15 


been demanded by the people, 








